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The publication of any letters of John Taylor of Caroline needs 
little apology or justification, for they have an appeal for the student 
of American history which transcends the purely political, social 
or constitutional views contained in them. Taylor, a leading agrarian 
thinker, and an intimate of the more widely acclaimed figures of his 
period, was a writer of no small ability, and his comments on con- 
temporary figures and events are often illuminating. 

The following material has been gathered from the original 
manuscripts in the New York Historical Society, Duke Univer- 
sity, and the New York Public Library, whose kind aid and gen- 
erous permission has made this compilation possible. Taylor’s let- 
ters cover an extended period—from his early manhood almost until 
the last years of his life—and include a variety of interests, adding 
considerably to the letters already published in the John P. Branch 
Historical Papers. 

Aside from his letters, there is one interesting sidelight on Tay- 
lor’s life during the War of 1812 and his personal characteristics. 
“Major” John Campbell, visiting a friend whose farm adjoined that 
of Taylor, wrote to his brother that : 

On Saturday last I din’d and spent the day with the celebrated 
an old grey headed gentleman in an old fashion’d dress plain in his 
John Taylor who was formerly in the Senate of the U. S. I found 


manners full of politics and fond of conversational debate. We had 
it hip and thigh in five minutes after I got in his house. As Billy 


1Volume II, Numbers 3, 4. (June, 1908). 
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Pope says sometimes he on top some times me and after a tre- 
mendous argument he had well nigh non suited me. He is not so 
great a man as I expected to find him He adopts a Kind of ar- 
tificial reasoning in everything. When you run him aground he 
pauses and asks you Some question which is apparently foreign from 
the Subject. You answer the question in any way. He takes up the 
answer and make a Syllogism. You run after the Syllogism to 
demolish it and if you are not lost yourself in the pursuit he at all 
events escapes from the difficulty in which you had involved him. 
This is good generalship in battle but it is unfair in argument. He is 
violently oppos’d to the war and predicts from it the ruin of the 
government. He abuses the feds as much as the Administration 
party. He lives about 3 miles from this little village on the finest 
farm I have ever seen. In front of his door he has 800 acres in 
— 300 acres in Corn 2 or 300 in wheat and rye all in a perfect 
plain.” 


I 
May 4*. 1777. 


Hon‘. Sir® 

I have not received a line to recompence me for that which con- 
tained the account of your misfortune, and had it not been for some 
favorable accounts I have received of the progress of your recov- 
ery, I should have drank keep of the cup of Affliction ; but the ease 
with which these blessed me, and the very agreeable society of this 
place, hath prevented my mind and body from becoming a prey to 
my unhappiness. 

It will be some days before this Letter will be dispatched, I shall 
not talk therefore of such intelligence, as you will probably collect 
from more certain information ; indeed the uncertainty of the prog- 
ress of a Letter from hence to Caroline, will generally disappoint 
your expectations of Novelty. 

The English Officers whom I talked of in my last disgusted me 
much; altho’ their words were in general modest enough, a con- 
sumate pride and disdainful contempt marked their countenances, 
and I could plainly discern in them the most undoubted certainty 
of success: Cap‘. Brereton; I had been taught to reconnoitre as a 
man of Sense; whether my Judgment was influenced by prejudice, 


-2John Campbell to David Campbell, June 14, 1814. David Campbell Papers 
(Duke University). I am greatly indebted to Dr. N. M. Tilley, Curator of 
Manuscripts at Duke University, for Campbell’s sketch of Taylor. 


To Edmund Pendleton. Taylor Papers (New York Historical Society). 
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JOHN TAYLOR OF CAROLINE 3 


I cannot tell, but certain it is, my conciptions of his character were 
not the most favorable. 


The Enemy marched 6 miles out of Bru[n]swick yesterday, and 
having effected their purpose of foraging, returned again ; our small 
force at the spot prevented us from making any opposition, and as 
their party consisted of only about 400 men, we knew they would 
not wait until we could come up with ’em; we therefore gave our- 
selves no trouble about ’em, and I spent the day in frolicking with 
the general; He grows upon me every hour; I find in him a fund 
of natural good sense, and good humor, which be always agreeable, 
and frequently useful. 


Politicians are greatly distracted by the dispersed Situation of 
both armies ; Gen'. Howes designs are extreemly cloudy, and Gen. 
Washingtons inexplicable. You will no doubt hear that the Cana- 
dian army are near Ticondirago, but as I had formed a number of 
conjectures of How’s intentions, to which I am resolved to adhere, 
I insist on it, that they only purpose a feint in that quarter, and 
having thouroughly attracted our attention, will unfold their real 
designs by a sudden and Powerful attack on Virginia. They have 
been sailing and Countersailing for several weeks; they have pre- 
pared Pontoons to cross the Delawar, as they have been careful to 
inform us; this they do, in order to steal of their Army impercept- 
ably to a place of embarcation. The motive which will call them to 
Virginia is this; They see the people of N. York and Jersy tired 
out with the danger and fatigue of opposition, and they conclude 
that the ravages of war will produce the same effect in Virginia as 
here. If on the contrary Ticonderago is their object, altho’ they are 
certain to carry it, yet they will by so doing make a very small stride 
towards a general conquest. — Enlistments are rare in the pro- 
vinces north of Maryland, especially in New England; all the 
stories of Regiments compleat in N. York and N. Jersey are utterly 
false; ours is the fullest Reg*. in the service, and we have only 402 
[?] men in the field at this place, & 200 more at other posts; as a 
ballance for these bad accounts, I can inform you, that desertions 
begin to subside much; I believe the weakness of our army must 
have been the cause of them at first. 


May 7. — The Enemy came out of Brunswick again yesterday, 
to the same spot as mentioned above, and for the same purpose, 
which they again accomplished. I happened to be field officer of 
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the day, and as their number did not exceed 1000, really wished 
‘em to come forward. The command of all the guards devolves on 
the officer of the day. — Our rounds are about 13 miles, and will 
require 4 hours to discharge, which time I spent last night in grop- 
ing my way over Rocks hills & Gullies, through as violent a rain 
as is usual at this season, and to crown the whole my Jade of a mare 
threw me flat on my back into the midst of a run; however I re- 
ceived but little injury, except in my Clothes. — I cannot trust to 
paper the observations which I have made of men; only this much, 
that a set of Vultures are preying on the very Vitals of their Coun- 
try; the trappings of an Army are composed of thourough paced 
Villains. 

I have established here a very agreeable acquaintance with a 
number of Ladies, who cut out as much work of the amusing kind 
for me, as I could wish; indeed I have no great deal to spare, mine 
is a post of immense fatigue, but I rejoice the more. 

I have the fairest prospect of geting a Lieu’. for Walden, if I 
should I should be very well pleased with a 24. Edition in the peach 
way; they are immensely fine, but will not last much longer. 

I have not yet got another letter. — I am 

My D«. Sir 
Y*. Dut'. Nep”. 
John Taylor 
II 
Nov. 178, 1777—__—__ 
Hon‘, Sir 

By yours of Oct. 25". you have corrected me in some facts relative 
to the Brandy wine action, but as I have great reliance on my 
Senses, I must still adhere to my account — first because Gen’. 
Washington, had no notice of the Enemy maneuvre til 1 OClock, 
consequently those divisions could not have moved to receive him 
— ’tis true Sullivan moved the two divisions, which had not been 
formed 5 minutes, but it is also true that Sullivan’s Division was 
between them & the Enemy, and retreated some distance in order 
to join them. 

Parson Duchee has wrote a Letter to General Washington, de- 
claring he was compelled to act as Chaplain to Congress, calling 


4To Edmund Pendleton. Taylor Papers. (New York Historical Society). 
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them (except those from Virg*.) a Set of rude, covetous, ignorant, 
selfish, rabble; the army a Collection of naked undisciplined Ban- 
ditts, & the officers except the General ; poor cowardly Mechanicks 
— Have not (says he or something like it) Have not the British 
arms been constantly victorious ? Have you ever been able to oppose 
them in one conflict? Have they not beaten you on your own 
ground? Are not their resources inexhaustible? And are not yours 
expended ? — In fine tells him; he is the only honest man in the 
army, but that he is deceived by, and made the tool of Congress; 
Advises him to write the Congress directing them to Submission, & 
if they refuse it, march his army up & compel them to it, and thus 
become the Savior of his Country. 

The Enemy have taken possession of Province island, across 
which they get provisions from their ships — I expect we shall 
soon make some attempt to dislodge them, as it is said a large re- 
inforcement from Gates will be here in five or six days. — We 
are now carrying on a loosing campaign, our men are ill clad &C* — 

I do not think we shall retake Phi*. this winter, for very numer- 
ous reasons, which I have not time to give you. 

I see Masons Constituents have petitioned him to tax, open 
Courts &C*. — If this should take place, what do you think of my 
returning to the Bar. I should not have an Idea of it, but that we 
have so great an overpopulation of offiecrs, that I am ashamed to 
receive my pay when there is so little occasion for me — We have 
six Field officers belonging to the Regt. and not abov 200 men fit 
for duty — Will you give me your sentiments on this subject. 

My Mares wound was very slight & perfectly well, and she is 
with foal. 

I had thought myself tried gold indeed, ’til this morning I awaked 
with a fever & all the Symtoms of a long Spell ; but I will not leave 
my tent as long as I can walk; and if I can’t acquire the honor of 
being killed, I will at least have that of dying in the field. 

The Congress purpose to alter the Constitution of the army, and 
if I should continue in it, ’tis more than probable you will not see 
me this winter, for the frivolity of the excuses which are daily made 
to avoid action, hath so disgusted me, that as long as I am in the 
army and there is a possibility of Battle, I will be ready to give my 
assistance. 

I have long had the Com‘. of the Regt. The care of a number 
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of men is a troublesome task, and keeps me generally serious & 
thoughtful. I would very willingly give up the honor & power of 
it, for a little ease and relaxation. 

I have the money to pay for the horse, which shall be transmited 
to you by General Woodford if he comes in this winter, or by some 
other safe hand. — I do not mean to lessen that patrimony, which 
my own folly hath so greatly injured already, — My Virginians are 
all well — I am afraid I shall not be able to comply with M*. Wal- 
dens request, but shall if possible. —I sent M*. Sneeds Letter to 
cap*. Moore who had left camp. One of his officers took it. — I saw 
M*. Fosters Brother, & let him know I would at any time contrive a 
Letter for him, but he has not yet made use of me. He was very 
Well — Billy Edmonson Beaucock &C*. are well — Beaucock is a 
very fine Lad — Old Mr’. Turners Son is also well. — Meriwether is 
still Sick in the Country, as I am in camp, which forces me to stop. 
I am 

D*. Sir 
Yr. mo: Du[ Mss torn] 
John Taylor 

News is just come that Fort Miflin 
is taken — our people evacuated 
it, and Spiked the cannon on Saturday 
night last. You know the consequences 
&C*. 





III 
Caroline Sep". 13. 1783 


Dear Sir® 

Yours of the 11 would have been answered from court, if the 
magistrates had been disposed to Enter on the Dockett, which was 
not the case, and therefore I was deprived of the pleasure of doing 
you any service, by the strict attention I should have paid to your 
suits — a loss, which I hope you will make me compensation for, 
whenever your affairs or convenience, may render any services of 
mine useful to you. . 

I perfectly coincide with you in opinion, as to the Escape warrant 
against Estes, as the legality of such a procedure appears to me un- 


5To Colonel Oliver Towles. Emmett Collection. (New York Public 
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questionable, and as it seems to be the most Eligible mode of re- 
covering the debt. 

The intolerable hurry at Caroline Court, was an insurmountable 
obstacle to my answering Doctor Wellford’s letter from thence, 
tho’ I have written to him on this day. — The affir of Blaydes is 
there spoken of and if you were to see the letter, and be informed 
of the whole state of the matter, you will be able to advise him, 
how he should use the writ I shall send against his Slanderer, and 
I should be glad to have my advice strength[ened] by your opinion, 
or if I am mistaken, th[at] the Doctor may be warned not to be led 
into any difficulty thereby. I am 

Sir 
Yr: mo: obt: Sert. 
John Taylor 


IV 


Caroline Mar: 234. 1786 
>. Si” 

I am Extreamly sorry that I cannot have the pleasure of serving 
you in your affair with Mr: Miller, having been retained for that 
gentleman, almost from the first of my begining to practice the law. 

I am 
Sir 
Yr: mo: obt. Sert. 
John Taylor 


V 


Opinion on the Will of Colonel Thomas Turner’ 

The first question propounded to me out of the will of Col®. Tho’. 
Turner, possesses considerable difficulty. “Whether the third of the 
slaves bequeathed to the widow, is to be set apart, before or after 
a sufficient number are sold for the payment of the debts.” 

The testator seems to have had in contemplation the provision 

the law would have made for his wife, under which her pro- 

portion, would only have been set apart, after the debts were 


6To Colonel Oliver Towles. Miscellaneous Papers. (New York Public 
Library). 
7Miscellaneous Papers. (New York Public Library). 
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discharged. The plain language of the first & second clauses 
seems to be this. First, let a sufficient number of negroes be 
sold to pay my debts. Secondly, let my wife have a third. 
Again, the Executors are to select such negroes as are most 
chargeable, which direction may be considerably frustrated, 
if the wife may claim a third of them. It is plain too that the 
wife is not under the will intitled to a third of the land di- 
rected to be sold by the 11 clause, because the whole tract 
is to be sold, & by a parity of reasoning we might infer, that 
She would neither be intitled to a third of those slaves, which 
were to be sold for the same purpose. 


But altho’ these arguments do occur against the wife, yet there is an 
Expression used in the 9 clause, which seems to controvert them 
in a very forceable manner. “Let the remainder of my slaves after 
selling a sufficient number to discharge my debts & Legacies 
be divided among my sons.” The subject of the third bequeathed 
to the wife was taken up in the second, & concluded in the 8 
clause. This Expression therefore in the 9 clause does seem to 
Exclude her third from the stock, out of which the debts & legacies 
were to be paid. And the term “remainder” out of which these 
debts & legacies were to be paid, appears to refer to and Exclude, 
as well the wife’s third part, as the two slaves bequeathed to the 
daughters, since both legacies had been previously given. And 
therefore I am inclined to be of opinion that the wife’s share of 
the slaves ought to be alloted, before a sale takes place (Except 
the debts are sufficiently large to swallow up more than two thirds 
of them) upon her giving bond to the Executors to refund if neces- 
sary. 
2. The widow has clearly an Estate for life only in the furniture, 
plate, stocks &*., which she is therefore not entitled to sell. 
She is to use them in the accustomed manner, and if by this 
means any of them are worn out, she will not be answerable 
for them. She may kill the stocks, & Even sell their increase, 
if it was the custom to do so, taking care to keep up the num- 
ber. 
3¥. The widow will I think be intitled to one third of Each 
tract of land, without regard to any subdivisions which may 
take place among the sons. But from the terms of the will, it 
seems to me, that there are three separate tracts of land, for 
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separate & distinct they will be considered, if known by dis- 
tinct boundaries, tho’ contiguous & adjoining to Each other. 
If this idea is right, the widow can only claim one third of 
Each tract, & not so much of one tract, as may be Equivalent 
to the third of the whole. 


Fee 48/. John Taylor 
Dect 9. 1787. 
VI 
Caroline August 28. 1789. 
Sir® 

Some years ago General Nelson delivered to me his bonds to a 
large amount, dated since the war, to Mess™. Hunts of London. 
These bonds are still in my possession, & since the General’s death 
his Son has received from me a list of them. They were payable 
by installments, wherefore only one or two of them (I forget 
which) are now due. 

You know Sir it is my duty to take the best measures I can pur- 
sue for the Security of the debts, but the great respect 1 have for 
General Nelson’s memory & family, induces me candidly to com- 
municate to you, the measures I mean to pursue, because if they 
will be productive of inconvenience to the affairs of the Estate, and 
I can receive proper assurances as to the payment of the money, 
I shall with the utmost alacrity forbear them — since then my duty 
will unite with my inclination. 

I am told that Gen'. Nelson in his life time conveyed two valu- 
able Estates in trust for the payment of his debts. The deed I have 
not seen, but if it was a trust for the payment of his debts in gen- 
eral, without specifying any particular debts, or confining the pay- 
ment to debts of a certain dignity, then all the creditors of every 
denomination, will come in pari passu — it will not be in the power 
of the trustees to give any preference — it is an Equitable Subject, 
& in conscience all debts are of Equal dignity — and the trustees 
must divide in proportion to their Several debts, the trust Estate, 
among such of the creditors as will claim under the trust deed. 


Further, altho’ Mr: Hunt’s bonds are not yet payable, as they were 
given before the date of the trust deed, the whole amount of them 


8To Nathaniel Burwell. Taylor Papers. (Duke University). 
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will I think come in under that deed, as being then a debt, tho’ 
payable in future, and in Equity the whole amount will be con- 
sidered in the apportionment of the fund. 

If I am right in my ideas, the most advisable measure for the 
Mr: Hunts, will be a Suit in chancery against the trustees. Its 
object will be to force a Sale of the trust Estate, under the direction 
of the court of chancery, as well as the appropriation of the money. 
In this, public notice would probably be given that such of the 
creditors as pleased, might come in & take a dividend, but as many 
of them have resorted & will resort to other funds, Mr: Hunt’s 
whole debt might possibly be thus secured. If a ballance should 
remain, for that ballance my intention is to resort to the heir & 
devisees as the most secure measure. 

This Suit in chancery will I fear be productive of inconvenience, 
& perhaps real injury to the Estate. It will be similar to a Sale of 
mortgaged premises. And therefore it is, that I have previously 
informed you of it, because if possible some Expedient may be 
devised to avoid it. 

If the trustees or the Executor will pay the small Sum now due, 
and say in what manner they will provide for the residue, it prob- 
ably may be avoided. 

Will you be so good as to inform me, what I have to depend on — 
or whether you purpose to leave the Mr: Hunts to do the best they 
can for themselves. 

I am 
Sir 
Yr: mo: ob*. Srt. 
John Taylor 
VII 


Richmond June 2%. 1791. 


DY. Sa” 

I at once satisfied Mr: Wythe of the impropriety by which the 
commissioners were likely to be governed, by shewing him the in- 
closed statements, whereupon he did not hesitate to make the order, 


now also inclosed. 


®Not addressed. Taylor Papers. (New York Historical Society). 
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I send you the two statements, which will Exhibit to the com- 
missioners the absurdity of the second mode, by which, the longer 
the creditor indulges the debtor, the less will be his debt — in time 
a partial payment, would discharge the whole debt — and then, as 
there would be no reason for stoping this operation, the creditor 
would himself become the debtor, because he had received a part 
only of his debt. 


The mistake flows from allowing interest on interest to the 
debtor, whereas the creditor is not intitled to interest on interest, 
neither ought the debtor to be. As an illustration. So much of the 
£ 210, as was Equivalent to the interest then due on the mortgages, 
was in fact interest, and under the decree being interest, was not 
designed to carry interest; and the residue which was applied to 
sink a portion of the principal of the mortgages carrying interest 
also. Had the commissioners attended to this distinction, they 
would have found it consonant to the design of the first decree, 
and by this mode, the result would have been the same, as by Mode 
w. 1. 

However the inclosed order is clear & Explicit, and precludes 
all Doubt. 

The advertisement ought to be in the Gazette directed by the 
decree. 


Mr: Coleman cannot sell any of the negroes without your con- 
sent. Unless indeed the purchaser will undertake to confide in him, 
that he will discharge the mortgages, which if he fails to do, the 
negroes would be taken from such purchaser, and sold under the 
decree. 


Mr: Coleman took care to deprive you of an opportunity of 
bringing forward your claims upon account, as stated in your an- 
swer to his bill, by dismissing his suit against you, as Every plain- 
tiffe has a right to do. Hence the suit being out of court, your an- 
swer could not be brought into view, and when I drew your bill 
against him, you did not I think desire me to advance those claims, 
wherefore it was not done. To get payment, you must seek for re- 
medies & funds, independant of this decree. Of these, I am unin- 
formed, Except that I fear there will some difficulty attend the 
recovering of the debt due by Mrs: Coleman before marriage, tho’ 
it is probable Mr. Chew’s may be recovered. The negroes left will 
I suppose be a fund. 
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I am too little informed of Biddle’s case to give you any informa- 
tion touching the difficulties. If the commissioners hesitate, it 
would be well to state specially their doubts, & the facts giving rise 
to them, having still made up an account in the way most satisfac- 
tory to themselves. 

A trip to the Sweet Springs was talked of by Mrs: Taylor, but 
I am so tied down yet in finishing my old causes, that I cannot 
attend her, wherefore we are disapointed for this summer ; for she 
will not go alone. If we make such a trip, we will certainly have 
the pleasure of calling on you. 

My memory does not inform me, that I Ever heard anything of 
a suit W. Webb ag*. you, or of your answer in such a suit — if 
you can further inform me touching it, I will with pleasure En- 
quire after any paper you may need, or render you any service in 
my power. 

Mr: Robert Taylor will be able to do what will be needful, to- 
wards geting your accounts, due from Mr: Chew’s Estate, & Mrs: 
Coleman, if recoverable ; of this he can judge as well as, 

D*. Sir 
Your mo: obt: hble: Sr*. 


John Taylor 
VII 


Virginia Caroline October 24. 1806 


Dear Sir” 

In the affair of West Point, neither party ought to sustain the 
least injury by the death of Mr: Carter. But your proposal that I 
should agree to pay the interest of the purchase money, before you 
will lodge a deed with Major Jones, would be a manifest injury 
to me, because the legal title having been in Mr: Carter, it amounts 
to a request, that I should bind myself to make payment, without 
the title being in Major Jones’s hands; and because you offer me 
nothing in exchange for such a manifest disadvantage, as you are 
already bound to lodge the deed before January next. 

The contract never intended, that I should pay principal or in- 
terest on such terms, nor, if you will revise my conversation with 
Mr: Randolph, as stated in your letter, will you discover any such 


To William Fitzhugh. Taylor Papers. (Duke University). 
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idea ; for in that conversation, a title within a reasonable time from 
Mr: Carter’s heirs, was combined with your lodging the deed ; and 
this ultimate compleat title, was the basis of my expression to Mr: 
Randolph. It was the time of making this title on the part of Mr: 
Carter’s heirs, necessarily “running into the next year” as you cor- 
rectly state, to which my expressions alone related. Because, as 
you could lodge the deed according to the form of the contract, 
you needed no indulgence, which was only needed where this form 
could not be complied with; and it was right for me to relinquish 
objections as to a breach, which on a speedy substantial compliance, 
would become almost nominal. 

But after parting with Mr: Randolph, on reflecting that he had 
observed “that there would be great difficulty in getting a deed 
executed by Mr: Carter’s heirs,” it occured to me, that then it 
would be morally impossible to prove it three years hence. It 
might require 30 witnesses. So many could never be collected. Some 
might die, and endless infancies and Suits in chancery, would be 
purchased instead of a title. Therefore 5 or 6 escrows, would ma- 
terially differ from one, as specified by the contract. Besides, it oc- 
cured to me also, that, if there were infancies already in the way, 
as is probable, Mr: Randolph would not be able to lodge a title 
on Mr: Carter’s part, within the first moiety of the next year; as 
was at least contemplated in our conversation. For these reasons, 
I have in a letter to Mr: Randolph, endeavoured to strike out modes 
of geting over the difficulty, by none of which the Sellers will sustain 
any injury, although if infancies hang on the title, I must; and to 
that letter I beg leave to refer you; Mr: Randolph, I find, having 
received it. 

And perhaps you had better forward this also to him, that Mr: 
Call may consider; supposing the death of Mr: Carter, under the 
circumstances it is said to have happened, ought to exonerate the 
Sellers from the loss of interest; yet, whether his having devised 
away the title or left it to descend (for I have not seen his will) 
designedly or not, has not broken the contract, if the buyer is 
thereby placed in a worse Situation, then he would have been had 
Mr: Carter lived. Again. What is to be done, if Mr: Carter’s de- 
visees refuse to make a deed with a general warranty, and whether 
those can be forced to do it, who have no interest in the land or 
its price. This is very material ; for these are particular reasons for 
such a warranty in addition to the obligation of the contract. 
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I hope you will be very well pleased with my proposals to Mr: 
Randolph, and chearfully accede to some one of them. And that 
you will not think me wrong in not accedeing to yours, upon seeing 
(as must have excaped you) that it does not accord either in Sub- 
stance or form, with the contract or the conversation with Mr: 
Randolph, both of which were predicated upon the idea of a title 
on the part of Mr: Carter, and neither upon your lodging an Es- 
crow, exclusively of such title. 

As Mr: Randolph purposes to lay my letter to him before Mr: 
Call, I repeat that this had best go with it, as I am very much 
alarmed with the difficulty as to warranty, which has just occured 
to me. I am with great respect, Sir, 

Yr: mo: obt: Sr*. 
John Taylor 


(To Be Concluded) 














CHARLES-FRANCOIS CUSTIS, BELGIAN HISTORIAN 
Scion of a Virginia Family 
By Mitton RusincaM, F.A.S.G., 
Associate Editor, National Genealogical Society Quarterly, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Contributing Editor, The American Genealogist, 


New Haven, Conn.; member, Historical Societies of 
Bucks and Montgomery Counties, Pennsylvania. 





The name of Custis is an honored one in the history of Virginia, 
and a great many accounts of the family have been published from 
time to time. It is surprising, however, that the clues provided in 
the testamentary papers of Joan (Powell ?) Custis, widow of John 
Custis the First, of Virginia (1675), as published in Dr. Harrison’s 
Harrison, Waples and Allied Families (1910), in which allusions 
are made to the branch then residing at Rotterdam, Holland, have 
not led Custis historians to investigate the records of that country 
for the Dutch connections of the Virginian clan. Had they under- 
taken such a search, they would have been surprised and interested 
to know that a branch of the Anglo-American family of Custis 
was resident in the kingdom of the Netherlands down almost to 
the close of the last century, and that in the Netherlands and Bel- 
gium they enjoyed a noble status. The present writer, while exam- 
ining Dutch publications for material on other families, discovered 
a brief account of the European Custises, and, pursuing the matter 
further, published the results of his investigations in a short ar- 
ticle. 

The present monograph is intended to assemble all of the avail- 
able facts regarding the most outstanding member of the Belgian 
branch, a man whose great-grandfather was an early settler in Vir- 
ginia and whose great-uncles were the progenitors of long lines of 
worthy American families. Charles-Frangois Custis, Esquire, Lord 
of Calvoorde, nobleman of the Holy Roman Empire, and historian 
of Bruges, in Belgium, was a scholar whose accomplishments were 
well known to writers on the local history of Belgium. Professor 
Henri Pirenne, of the University of Ghent, in his Bibliographie de 


1Milton Rubincam, “The Noble Custis Family of the Netherlands and 
Belgium, Cadet Branch of Custis of Virginia,” Nat. Geneal. Soc. Quarterly, 
June 1942, pp. 75-78, and authorities therein cited. 
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V'Histoire de Belgique, 3rd edition, 1931, p. 117, listed Custis among 
the Belgian historians. Ph. vander Maelen, in Dictionnaire Géo- 
graphique de la Flandre Occidentale (1836), thus commented on 
the large number of famous men who were natives or citizens of 
Bruges (p. 18): “Cette ville fut la patrie d’un grand nombre 
d’hommes qui se sont fait une réputation par leurs écrits, leurs con- 
naissances et leurs découvertes.” At the end of his long list, vander 
Maelen included Charles-Frangois Custis among the “écrivains qui 
fleurirent pendant les XVII® et X VIII™ siécles.” As a representa- 
tive of a notable American family, the Lord of Calvoorde’s story, 
told as fully as possible under existing circumstances, deserves a 
place in American historical annals.” 


Charles-Francois Custis was born at Bruges, in West Flanders, 
May 28, 1704, as the only child of Edmond Custis, English consul 
at Bruges, and his second wife, Maria Norbertina Arents, Lady of 
Calvoorde, daughter of Bonifacius Arents, Lord of Bedruaen, by 
his wife, Marie Chrétienne Meyne (Mayne). Edmond Custis, who 
was baptized in Rotterdam, in the province of South Holland, on Oc- 
tober 24, 1651, was the eldest son of Robert Custis and his wife, 
Hanna Fram (Frame ?). Robert’s father, John Custis the First, 
was born in England but settled in Rotterdam, apparently for busi- 
ness reasons. He removed to Virginia some time before 1652. His 
wife is usually stated to have been Joan Powell, named in the will 
(dated in 1618) of John Smithier, of Arlington, parish of Bibury, 
Gloucestershire,*? who also named among his other family connec- 


?This biography of C.-F. Custis i is based on the older biographies by Paquot 
in Mémoires pour servir 4 l’Histoire littéraire des dix-sept provinces des 
Pays-Bas, de la principauté de Liége, et de quelques contrées voisines, vol. 
II (1763), pp. 307-310; Biographie des Hommes Remarquables de la Flandre 
Occidentale, vol. I (1845), pp. 85-86; Michaud’s Biographie Universelle An- 
cienne et Moderne, vol. IX (1854), p. 369; de Herckenrode’s Complément au 
nobiliaire des Pays-Bas et du comté de Bourgogne (de Vegiano), vol. I, pp. 
161-177; and by vander Maersch in the Biographie Nationale, publiée par 
l’Académie Royale des Sciences, des Lettres et des Beaux-Arts de Belgique, 
vol. IV (1873), pp. 593-595. After the present war, a worthwhile undertaking 
would be to investigate the Belgian archives at Bruges and Brussels (assum- 
ing that their collections are still intact) for MS. sources to supplement these 
published materials. Searches at Rotterdam and The Hague should yield 
much new information. The writer is not informed of the fate of the Belgian 
archives, but prior to the invasion of the Netherlands by Germany, he was 
advised by the archivist of Arnhem that the records there had been removed 
to a place of safe-keeping, so presumably the same holds true for other ar- 
chival centers. 


’Henry F. Waters, Genealogical Gleanings in England (1904), vol. I, p. 
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tions Edmund Custis alias Cliffe, the father of John of Rotterdam 
and Virginia, and the great-great-grandfather of Charles-Frangois 
of Bruges. 

On the maternal side, the Bruges historian was descended from 
the ancient Arents van Berteghem family, situated in Bruges for 
several centuries, and one member of which received a patent of 
nobility in 1776. Charles-Frangois’ grandfather, Bonifacius Arents, 
held the office of bailiff of the town of Thielt. The historian’s 
mother, Maria Norbertina Arents, apparently owned the manor of 
Calvoorde in her own right.* 

The political situation in Belgium at the time of Charles-Fran- 
cois’ birth in 1704 was very critical. The Netherland territories 
were divided, the seven northern provinces, which were Protestant, 
being known as the United Provinces, under the rule of the House 
of Orange; and the ten southern provinces (Belgium), which 
were Catholic, belonging to Spain. In 1700 the last Spanish king 
of the House of Habsburg, Charles II, died, an event that precipi- 
tated the War of the Spanish Succession between Austria, repre- 
sented by Emperor Leopold I, who sought the Spanish inheritance 
for his second son, Archduke Charles; and France, in the person 
of grasping King Louis XIV, whose grandson, Duke Philip of An- 
jou, was also a candidate for the vacant throne. 

Bruges, the birthplace of the subject of this biography, is called 
in Flemish Brugge, because of the numerous bridges which span 
its canals. In the Middle Ages it was the capital of the sovereign 
counts of Flanders. We are fortunate to possess a French account 
of Charles-Frangois’ native place, penned only 10 years before his 
birth. From it we learn that Flanders was divided into two quar- 
ters, Ghent and Bruges. “The Quarter of Bruges,” writes the 
geographer d’Audiffret in 1694, “contains the towns of Bruges, 
Damme, Ostend, Nieuport & Dixmude; it is of considerable ex- 
tent, but the Hollanders conquered a part of it during the civil 
wars’ which was entirely ceded to them by the Treaty of Miinster 


P ‘The present writer misread her title in the Nederland’s Adelsboek as 
Widow van Calvoorde,” and so styled her in his article in the Nat. Geneal. 
Soc. Quarterly. A subsequent examination of it and the title “dame de Cal- 
voorde” given her by de Herckenrode revealed that she was the owner of the 
manor in her own right. 
5The reference is to the Eighty Years’ War of liberation from the Spanish 
yoke. The Dutch portion of the territories succeeded in gaining independence, 
but, as stated above, the Belgian part remained Spanish. 
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[1648]. Bruges is situated among several canals which are united 
to form a large canal, which, after passing to Damme and the 
sluice, flows to the sea; although it has lost its grandeur, it is still 
regarded as one of the principal towns of the Netherlands, as much 
for its wealth as for the number of its inhabitants. It enjoys a very 
considerable wool industry with the English, especially since the 
year 1588.’ 

The fate of Belgium was undetermined when Custis was born 
in the spring of 1704, Flanders and Brabant acknowledged, nomi- 
nally at least, Philip of Anjou’s suzerainty, but later that same 
year Marlborough’s great victory over the French at Blenheim 
paved the way for a reversal of Louis XIV’s policies and schemes. 
The English duke’s triumphant success on the field of Ramillies, 
in Belgium proper, on May 26, 1706—two days before Charles- 
Frangois Custis’ second birthday—decided the subsequent course 
of Belgian history. The provinces of Flanders and Brabant def- 
initely lined up with the Austrians, although the conclusion of the 
war (1713) found the duke of Anjou formally acknowledged as 
King of Spain under the style of Philip V. Until 1815 Belgium 
was known as the “Austrian Netherlands,” the sovereign of which 
was the Holy Roman Emperor, who in 1713 was Charles VI, the 
former Austrian claimant to the Spanish monarchy. 


Under such circumstances Charles-Frangois Custis was born 
and reared. He grew up with the sound of cannon thundering in 
his ears ; he watched the armies of friend and foe march by, as they 
strove for the mastery of the little country for which he held a 
deep and abiding affection. He grew up as a Belgian, not as an 
English boy. His later writings show that he was familiar with the 
Flemish, French, and Latin languages, the first of which was his 
native tongue. We have nothing to prove that he was conversant 
with English, but a moment’s reflection inclines us to the belief 
that he had a knowledge of the language of his paternal ancestors. 
His father, although a native of Rotterdam, was an English official 
at Bruges, and his grandfather, Robert, was probably born an 
Englishman. The latter, at least, was the son of an Englishman. We 
must not forget that Charles-Francois’ mother was a Netherlander, 
and it was doubtless she who instilled in him that love for Bruges 


®Jean-Baptiste d’Audiffret, Histoire et Géographie Ancienne et Moderne, 
vol. II (1694), pp. 510-511. 
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and Belgium which was amply demonstrated in his published and 
unpublished works. It would be interesting to know if he was in- 
formed of his great-grandfather who left Holland for America 
and established in the British colony of Virginia a family whose 
members had risen to distinction long before the birth of the future 
historian of Bruges in 1704. 


The Custis family of Belgium had embraced the Catholic faith 
by this time. The exact date of their renunciation of Protestantism 
is not known, but Charles-Francois’ father, Edmund, probably 
entered into the fold of the Church of Rome at or shortly before 
the occasion of his marriage to Maria Norbertina Arents. At any 
rate, Charles-Frangois received his early education in the human- 
ities at the Jesuit school at Bruges, which he entered in October 
1715. Here he established a brilliant record; for five consecutive 
years, says vander Maersch, he occupied the first place irt his classes. 


From Bruges he went to Lille to study poesy and rhetoric, and 
then he attended the University of Louvain,’ where he received a 
thorough training in rhetoric, dialectics, philosophy, and law. On 
February 6, 1725, he received his diploma of licentiate in civil and 
canon law. Some of his biographers have stated that he was doctor 
of law, but his patent of nobility, dated two years later, definitely 
described him as “licencié es loix,” according to de Herckenrode’s 
French translation. It may be that at a later period he received a 
doctorate, but the present writer has found no record to this effect. 


Meanwhile, while pursuing his studies, young Custis suffered 
two domestic afflictions. On March 3, 1720, his mother, Maria 
Norbertina Arents, died, and on September 3, 1724, he lost his 
father, Edmond Custis. Upon his mother’s death, the youth in- 
herited the estate of Calvoorde. ‘ 


After leaving Louvain, Charles-Frangois went to Ghent, where, 
on April 15, 1725, he accepted a position as attorney for the Coun- 
cil of Flanders. During his residence of two years at Ghent he 
lodged first at the home of a solicitor named La Motte, and later 
at the residence of an attorney named Veltganck. At the end of that 
time he returned to Bruges, doubtless to take up the practice of law 
in his native city. 

The 13th day of May 1727 was probably one of the most im- 
portant and momentous occasions in the career of Charles-Francois 
Custis, for on that day Charles VI, Holy Roman Emperor, King 
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of Hungary and Bohemia, and Archduke of Austria, elevated him 
to the exalted dignity of a nobleman of the Holy Roman Empire. 
He was at that time only 23 years old. 

One may pause at this point to consider the circumstances under 
which our young attorney was enrolled. Custis apparently had not 
yet achieved that fame that was his due in later years. The emperor, 
therefore, did not elevate him on the basis of his historical and 
literary accomplishments. Neither was the Custis family one of the 
great families of the realm; consequently, he would not have re- 
ceived this honor because of his illustrious birth or origin. 


The key to Charles-Frangois’ success probably was his financial 
status. His family belonged to the well-to-do merchant class, and 
the historian himself was no doubt financially independent. The 
possession pf considerable money, coupled with extensive landed 
properties, gave an individual much power and influence in those 
days, and certainly contributed not a little to Custis’ social prestige. 
If young Custis were ambitious to elevate himself above the mer- 
cantile class into which he was born—and the evidence in our pos- 
session, meagre though it may be, shows that he was ambitious— 
he would not hesitate to pull strings to secure from the Habsburg 
emperor the honor of nobility. Although the haughty Habsburgs 
were profuse in the manner with which they distributed patents 
of nobility, they would not have conferred one upon young Custis 
unless he “ossessed the means with which to support his new dig- 
nity. 

In the imperial patent, the French version of which is quoted in 
full by de Herckenrode, interesting information is given about his 
family, some of which thus far the writer has not been able to 
verify. The emperor stated that Charles-Frangois was the “legiti- 
mate son of Edmond [Custis] and Maria-Norbertina Arents,” 
and that he “has demonstrated to us that he originally was from 
England of very honorable ancestry ; that his paternal grand uncle 
had been governor of an island in Jamaica, and two of his uncles, 
also paternal, had been captains of vessels, killed courageously 
fighting in the naval army of the king of Great Britain, aiding the 
late King Charles II, of glorious memory ; however, it is impossible 
for him to show proof other than that of publication, his family 


?The university of Louvain must not be confused with the Catholic Uni- 
versity founded at Louvain in 1834. 
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no longer having friend or relative in the said kingdom of England 
who would have information and evidence, which would be very 
difficult to acquire by reason of his Catholic, Apostolic, and Ro- 
man faith; nevertheless, his father had deserved the charge of 
consul of the English nation in the aforesaid town of Bruges, in 
which he had honorably ended his days, and as a good Apostolic 
and Roman Catholic; besides, on the maternal side, he was born 
of a very honorable and ancient family; and, demonstrating that 
he wished nothing so much as to make his zeal and fidelity worthy, 
for the service of Our August House, and to inspire others to fol- 
low his example,” he “humbly supplicated” the Kaiser “that our 
good pleasure be to ennoble him with his children and posterity, 
male and female, born and to be born of lawful marriage.” “Let 
it be known,” continued the emperor’s patent, “that in considera- 
tion of the above, and in particular regard for the zeal, fidelity, and 
other circumstances which concur in the person of the said Charles- 
Francois Custis, wishing to give to him marks of our royal munif- 
icence; have of our certain knowledge, grace, liberality, full power 
and sovereign authority,” accorded to Custis and all his descend- 
ants the title and degree of nobility, to be used by them in all their 
deeds, acts, and business affairs. They were granted all of the pre- 
rogatives, privileges, liberties, and exemptions of the nobility, The 
patent of nobility was signed by the Emperor Charles, and counter- 
signed by Baron A.-F. von Kur; Joseph van den Leene, Lord of 
Lodelinsart and Castillon, “councillor of the emperor and king, 
exercising the quality of premier king of armes in the Netherlands 
and Burgundy”; Louis van Ursel, king of arms of His Imperial 
and Catholic Majesty in the provinces, country, and county of 
Flanders ; and others. 

A year after his elevation to the nobility of the Empire, Custis 
was married, on January 27, 1728, to Thérése-Angélique (or An- 
geline) de Crits, who was born March 16, 1709, and was, there- 
fore, 19 years old at the time of her marriage to young Custis. She 
was a member of a prominent Bruges family. Her father, Ignace 
Jacques de Crits (Cridts), died at Bruges October 3, 1724, and 
her mother, Catherine-Cecile Wouters, passed away May 26, 1762. 

Paquot, who wrote his biography of Custis only 11 years after 
the latter’s death, states that Charles-Francois and Thérése-An- 
gélique were the parents of 12 children, but the present writer has 
been able to secure the names of only five children, namely : 
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(1) Charles-Frangois, Lord of Calvoorde, member of the Bruges 
Council, alderman of Alost (Aalst), and deputy to the Estates 
(Legislature) of Flanders; born Nov. 16, 1728, at Bruges; died 
May 6, 1780, at Ghent; married Oct. 5, 1762, Maria Petronella 
van Damme; no issue. 

(2) Frangois-Joseph, succeeded his brother as Lord of Cal- 
voorde ; born June 19, 1734; died July 29, 1785; married (1) Anne 
Jacqueline de Gheldere, who died October 14, 1766, and (2) May 
29, 1769, Reine-Cornelia de Peellaert, who died May 30, 1800; 
issue by first wife only. 

(3) Anne, died December 7, 1744, and was buried in St. Wal- 
burga at Bruges, near the tomb of her grandfather, Edmond Custis. 

(4) Dominicus-Frangois, captain of an infantry company and of 
a regiment of Walloon Guards; born Aug. 4, 1736; married July 
12, 1763, Reinelda van Zuylen van Nyevelt ; left issue. 

(5) Jean-Ferdinand; born at Bruges, March 22, 1748; died 
June 7, 1796; married June 6, 1767, Marie-Catherine Verplancke ; 
left issue. 

Custis’ career in the public service of Bruges demonstrated the 
trust and confidence that was imposed in his ability and integrity. 
In 1726 he became an officer of the feudal court of the provostship, 
governor of the Bogaerde school in 1728, town councillor (raad) 
on April 18, 1731, and town alderman, October 6, 1735. In 1731 
he was a member of the knightly order of St. George, became pro- 
vost of the noble brotherhood of the Holy Blood in 1745, and 
commissioner of fortifications at Bruges in May 1751 (March 
1741 ?). He was also steward of the emperor’s estates in the town 
and the Franc of Bruges. 

Meanwhile, the Lord of Calvoorde was not too busy with the 
duties of his several offices to undertake those exhaustive investiga- 
tions in which he distinguished himself. He was passionately fond 
of the history of Bruges, and in 1738 published a 2-volume work 
in Flemish entitled: Jaerboeken der stadt Brugge, behelsende de 
gedenkweerdighste geschiedenissen, de welcke soo binnen de selve 
stadt, als daer ontrent voorgevallen zyn (Annals of the town of 
Bruges, collected from divers authors and containing the most re- 
markable occurrences in that town and its environs, from its origin 
to our times).* In this work Custis frequently cited the unedited 


8The title of this history is translated from the French account. 
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Flemish Chronicle of Nicolas Despar, who was chief alderman 
of Bruges from 1578 to 1584. The period covered by the author 
was from the town’s beginnings in the early feudal period down to 
the year 1700. Custis prepared a second and larger edition, which, 
however, was not published until 1765, after his death, when it 
was continued to that year by Joseph van Praet, of Bruges.’ 


The Jaerboeken der stadt Brugge appears to have been the only 
published work of Charles-Francois Custis, but it by no means 
embodied all of his historical and antiquarian interests. He com- 
piled an extraordinary number of manuscript histories which were 
scattered among various Belgian libraries after his death, notably 
the library of the University of Ghent and the Bourgogne Library 
at Brussels. The following is a complete bibliography and descrip- 
tion of his manuscript works: 

(1) Atlas curieux, céleste, terrestre et marin, ou recuetl 
choisi des meilleures cartes géographiques des plus excellens 
maitres, compilés par Charles-Frangois Custis, a Bruges 
(Curious celestial, terrestrial and marine atlas, or, Chosen 
collection of the best geographical maps by the most excel- 
lent masters, compiled at Bruges by Charles-Frangois Custis). 
Although styled an atlas, this MS. actually is a detailed cata- 
logue of the best cartographical collections of the time. 

(2) Histoire profane de Bruges (Profane History of 
Bruges). Contains the history of Bruges, with full descrip- 
tions of monuments and antiquities, several brotherhoods 
(monastic orders) existing in the town, accounts of the local 
noble families, and an “Elogia civitatis brugensis variis auc- 
toribus conscripta.” 

(3) Mémoires pour servir 4 Vhistoire ecclésiastique de la 
ville de Bruges. (Memorials for an ecclesiastical history of 
the town of Bruges). 6 vols. Descriptions of the religious es- 
tablishments of Bruges. 


(4) Archives de Bruges, ou recueil des fondations, dona- 
tions, priviléges, diplomes et autres actes particulters, con- 
cernant la ville de Bruges, le territoire du Franc (Archives of 
Bruges, or collection of the foundations, donations, privileges, 
diplomas and other particular acts concerning the town of 


*Paquot thus comments on Custis’ published history of Bruges: “Il est 
curieux, exact, utile, & doit avoir couté beaucoup de travail a |’Auteur.” 
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Bruges in the territory of the Franc). The Franc played an 
important part in the history of Bruges. A modern writer 
explains that it was a district, “outside the jurisdiction of 
the town, which was governed by a chatelain or lieutenant of 
the Count of Flanders. It comprised a number of parishes 
and towns, among which were Ostend, Blankenburg, and 
Sluys, and by the 15th century its importance was such that 
it had established itself as a Fourth member of the Estate of 
Flanders. The Franc had its own officers, and administered 
justice independently. It was regarded with considerable jeal- 
ousy by the towns which were democratic in outlook, while 
the Franc, in which nobles and monasteries owned most of 
the land, was the stronghold of feudal ideas and institu- 
tions.” 

(5) Fama Brugensis, resonans vitas et scripta Brugensium 
sanctitate, virtutibus, aliave nota illustrium personarum (The 
Fame of Bruges, recounting the lives and writings of the 
most illustrious persons of Bruges). 3 vols. Biographical 
notes in Latin of distinguished men born at Bruges in the 
territory of the Franc. 

(6) Versamelinge van de besonderste vertooningen binnen 
Brugge, verheeld op den thienden october 1740, als wanneer 
Henricus Josephus van Susteren, XIV bisschop van Brugge, 
geviert heeft zyn jubbelfeest van XXV jaren, gedurende de 
welke hy bisschop is geweest, binnen de selve stad (Collection 
of the principal exhibitions given at Bruges, October 10, 1740, 
on the occasion of the jubilee festival of the 25th anniversary 
of the episcopat of Henricus-Joseph van Susteren, 14th Bishop 
of Bruges). 

(7) Histoire du pais du Franc et ses magistrats (History 
of the territory of the Franc and its magistrates). 

(8) Mémoires sur la noblesse de Bruges, ou dictionnaire 
des familles nobles qui subsistent encore dans la ville de 
Bruges (Memoirs on the Bruges nobility, or Dictionary of 
the noble families still living in the town of Bruges). Each 
genealogical account is accompanied by an illuminated coat- 
of-arms. 


1°Malcolm Letts, Bruges and its Past (1924), p. 24, footnote 31. 
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(9) Mémoire pour servir 4 histoire politique de la ville 
de Bruges. (Memoir for a political history of the town of 
Bruges). 4 vols. Description of the functions of all of the 
local civil authorities. 

(10) Catalogue raisonné de la bibliothéque de Charles- 
Frangots Custis (Catalogue of the library of Charles-Frangois 
Custis). 10 vols. This MS. collection is especially valuable 
because of Custis’s bibliographical and critical notes. 

(11) Bibliothéque chotsie d’un gentilhome, ou instruction 
d’un pére & son fils, pour lui ouvrir le chemin aux belles-let- 
tres, aux arts, et aux sciences (Selected library of a gentle- 
man, or, Instruction from a father to his son, in order to open 
to him the path to polite literature, the arts, and the sciences). 
Descriptions of the best works in history, geography, litera- 
ture, etc., from which one may form a library of distinction. 

(12) Bibliothéque des dictionnaires, contenant un cata- 
logue raisonné des meilleurs livres qui ont paru sous le nom 
de bibliothéques, lexiques, dictionnaires et autres (Library of 
dictionaries, containing a catalogue of the best books which 
have appeared under the name of libraries, lexicons, dic- 
tionaries, and others). 

(13) Dictionnaire des dictionnaires, ou introduction 4 la 
connaissance des livres qui ont paru sous le titre de diction- 
naire, lexique, bibliothéque, glossaire et autres (Dictionary of 
dictionaries, or, Introduction to knowledge of the books 
which have appeared under the title of dictionary, lexicon, 
library, glossary, and others. ) 

(14) Annotations littéraires qui pouvent servir aux 
mémoires de littérature (Literary annotations which may 
serve for memorials of literature). 2 vols. 

(15) Connaissance du thédtre francais et italien, ou l’on 
trouve un détail raisonné des comédies, tragédies et opéras, 
Vargument de chaque piéce avec les rémarques critiques 
(Knowledge of the French and Italian theatre, or, A discourse 
on the comedies, tragedies, and operas, the argument of each 
piece with critical remarks). 8 vols. 

(16) Mélanges curieux, sérieux et comiques, latin, fran- 
¢ais, flamand (Curious, serious, and comic medleys, Latin, 
French, Flemish). A collection of riddles, logogriphs, and 
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jests. The greatest part of these pieces are generally consid- 
ered the work of Custis. 

(17) Histoire, etc., des églises de Nétre-Dame, de S*- 
Sauveur, de S**-Walburge, de S*-Jacques, de S*‘-Gilles, de 
S*e-Anne et de S**-Catherine, avec l'histoire et la description 
de labbaye de lEechout (History, etc., of the churches of 
Notre-Dame, St. Sauveur, St. Walburga, St. James, St. 
Gilles, St. Anne, and St. Catherine, with the history and de- 
scription of the abbey of the Eechout. 

(18) Histoire, description et origine de Véglise de S'- 
Donat, avec ses prérogatives et privileges, etc. (History, de- 
scription, and origin of the church of St. Donat, with its pre- 
rogatives and privileges, etc.) 

(19) Origine et fondation de l’ Abbaye des Dunes, avec la 
liste des abbés, moines, donations, etc. (Origin and founda- 
tion of the abbey of the Dunes, with a list of abbots, monks, 
donations, etc.). 

(20) Histoire des abbayes d’Oudenbourg, de S'-André, de 
Ter-Doest et de Soetendaele, avec la liste des abbés (History 
of the abbeys of Oudenburg, St. Andrew, Ter-Doest, and 
Soetendaele, with the list of abbots). 

(21) Histoire et description des autres couvents d’hommes 
et de femmes a Bruges (History and description of the other 
convents for men and women at Bruges). 

(22) Histoire et description des hépitaux, fondations 
pieuses et chapelles particuliéres de la ville de Bruges (History 
and description of the hospitals, pious foundations, and cer- 
tain chapels of the town of Bruges). 

(23) Bibliothéque des histoires belgiques, ou Mémoires 
touchant les meilleurs auteurs et les plus belles éditions de 
ceux ont écrit au sujet de Vhistoire des dix-sept provinces des 
Pays-Bas (Library of Belgian Historians, or, Memoirs 
touching the best authors and the finest editions of those 
who have written on the history of the seventeen provinces 
of the Netherlands). 2 vols. This MS. forms a part of a 
longer MS. history by Custis, which is listed below. 

(24) Bibliothéque des Pays-Bas, ou Histotwre générale de 
tous les livres qui traitent tant de la géographie que de Ia 
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chronologie et des autres matiéres historiques des dix-sept 
provinces avec les deux pays enclavés, qui sont Varchevéché 
de Cambrai et l’évéché de Liege (Library of the Netherlands, 
or General history of all of the books which treat as much 
of the geography as of the chronology and other historical 
matters of the Seventeen Provinces, with the two enclaved 
countries, the archbishopric of Cambrai and the bishopric of 
Liége). 3 vols. Vol. I: Bibliography of each of the 10 Cath- 
olic provinces (Belgium). 386 pages. Vol. II: Bibliographical 
History of the United Provinces (the Netherlands). 404 pp. 
Vol. III: Supplement with a table of contents. 82 pp. The 
preface, dated at Bruges, Feb. 20, 1741, is very modest. The 
author complained that there were no collections of books in 
Belgium open to the public, and that he found it necessary 
“to keep within bounds” (se borner) his own library. It is 
evident from this remark, that Custis must have received 
many requests to lend volumes from his vast collection to 
other persons. It may be that he had been generous in ac- 
ceding to such requests, but, as his books—or some of them 
—were not returned by the borrowers, he was forced to adopt 

a rigid policy in order to keep his private library intact. 
This bibliography of his works is a clear indication of the type 
of man to be found in Charles-Frangois Custis. He was a “gentle- 
man” in every sense of the word. In those days, according to the 
common conception, a gentleman was born, seldom made. Like his 
Virginian cousins, Custis was by birth a gentleman; but if he had 
not been born into the “gentle” glass but had been entirely self- 
educated, he would have become one by his scholarly attainments 
and cultivated tastes. He was less than 48 years old when he died 
at Bruges, February 26, 1752. Yet in a span of life short of half a 
century, he had packed into his existence more useful work as an 
historian than is given to many scholars of 70 years of age. One 
may picture him in his beloved library, surrounded by shelves con- 
taining thousands of rare and curious works, studying with the 
greatest attention the masterpieces from which he extracted data 
of value to his own researches. One wonders how he found the 
time to perform his duties as a councillor and alderman. His of- 
ficial position undoubtedly entitled him to access to the original 
archives of Bruges, which in those days were closed to the com- 
mon people, and among musty documents hundreds of years old 
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he selected the material for his Jaerboeken der stadt Brugge and 
for his unpublished works. He was also a naturalist, and possessed 
an unrivaled natural history collection, which, along with his li- 
brary, was sold by his heirs in October 1752. It is to be hoped that 
some day an industrious scholar will assemble all of Custis’ MS. 
works and publish them, for, judging by their titles, they throw 
much light on the history and daily life of a corner of Europe 
that once exercised potent influence on public affairs. Belgium, 
which a quarter of a century ago won imperishable glory for its 
valiant struggle against a tyrant, and which today lies prostrate 
beneath the heel of a ruthless conqueror, may well be proud of the 
achievements of its brilliant son, Charles-Francois Custis, And 
Virginia, a country which the historian of Bruges never visited, but 
where resided many of his near-relatives, may justly rejoice in 
having contributed, even in a small degree, to a scholar who was 
an ornament to historical science and to society.” 





Custis PEDIGREE. 


(Illustrating the connection between Charles Francois Custis, Belgian 
Historian, and the Custises in Virginia). 

(1) Edmund Custis, of Cirencester, co. Gloucester, England, (living 1618). 
He was father of: (2) John Custis (1599 ) of Rotterdam, Holland; in 
Virginia ante 1652; m. Joan (Powell?) ; issue: (3) Robert; (4) Thomas; 
(5) John; (6) William; (7) Joseph; (8) Edmund, of London, England; 
(9) Anne, m. Col. Argall Yeardley. 

(3) Robert Custis, of Rotterdam, living 1675; m. Hanna Fram(e) and 
had issue: (10) Edmond, of Bruges, Belgium. 

(4) Thomas Custis, of Baltimore, county Cork, Ireland, who was father of : 
(11) Edmund, of Virginia. 

(5) John Custis (1630-1696), of Virginia; member Governor’s Council ; 
major-general of Militia; who was father of : (12) John. 

(10) Edmond Custis (1651-1724), of Bruges, Belgium; m. (secondly) 
Maria Norbertina Arents; issue: (13) Charles Francois, the historian. 

(11) Edmund Custis, of Virginia; m. Tabitha Scarburgh Whittington; 
issue: (14) Thomas, of Virginia; m. his second cousin, Elizabeth Custis (see 
15 below) ; issue: Major John Custis (died 1732), of Virginia. 





Custis’ widow, Thérése-Angelique-Caroline de Crits, died at Bruges. 
April 24, 1757. She and Charles-Francois are buried in the Chapel of the 
Holy Sacrament in the Church of Notre-Dame, at Bruges, near the tomb of 
the Arents family. 
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(12) John Custis (1653-1713), of Virginia ; colonel ; member of Governor's 
Council; m. Margaret Michael; issue: (15) Elizabeth, m. her second cousin, 
Thomas Custis (see 14 above) ; (16) John Custis. 

(13) Charles-Francois Custis (1704-1752), Lord of Calvoorde; historian, 
councillor, and alderman of Bruges; ennobled 1727; m. Thérése Angélique 
Caroline de Crits (1709-1757); issue: (14) Francois-Joseph (1734-1785), 
m. (first) Anne Jacqueline de Gheldere; issue: Charles Constantine Custis 
(1767-1829) member Bruges Council; m. Baroness Maria G. T, Wittert van 
Hoogland; issue: Anne-Marie Custis m. Col. Jacques Marie de Crom- 
brugghe, from whom descend Barons de Crombrugghe (de Beaupré, de 
Picquendale, etc). 

(16) John Custis (1678-1749), colonel; member Governor’s Council; m. 
Frances Parke; issue: (15) Col. Daniel Parke Custis, m. Martha Dandridge 
(who m. secondly, Gen. George Washington, Ist President of the United 
States of America). Col. Daniel Parke Custis and Martha Dandridge had 
issue: John Parke Custis m. Eleanor Calvert, and had issue: George Wash- 
ington Parke Custis (1781-1857) m. Mary Lee Fitzhugh, and had issue: 
Mary Anne Randolph Custis, m. General Robert E. Lee, of the Confederate 
States of America. 








LAMBERT COLLECTION DOCUMENTS 
Contributed by Everarp KippER MEADE 





Upon the walls of “Carter Hall” in Clarke County, Virginia, 
interspersed among fine old portraits, hangs a framed collection of 
original letters and papers of historic personages of earlier genera- 
tions. These have been gathered through the years by Gerard B. 
Lambert whose interest in his Burwell descent has caused him to 
purchase “Carter Hall” and also “Fairfield” (now known as “Car- 
ter’s Creek’’) in Gloucester Co., home of Major Lewis and Lucy 
(Higginson) Burwell, founders of the Virginia branch of the 
ancient English family of Burwell. 

The house at “Fairfield” burned years ago. But two of the 
historic Burwell homes have survived the ravages of fire and time, 
“Carter's Grove” in James City County and “Carter Hall” in 
Clarke County, both numbered among Virginia’s most beautiful 
homes. The former was built by Carter Burwell (1716-1756) 
nearly half a century before his eldest son, Colonel Nathaniel Bur- 
well (born April 15, 1750, died March 29, 1814), built the latter. 
As much of the material used in “Carter Hall” had to be hauled 
by ox teams across the Blue Ridge from the port of Falmouth, in 
Stafford County, it was not completed until November, 1800, 
although begun in 1792. 

In the Lambert collection are two papers entirely in George 
Washington’s handwriting—a report of a survey of land now in 
Clarke but then in Frederick County, headed by a neatly drawn 
plat, and a letter to Colonel Landon Carter II, of “Sabine Hall” 
in Richmond County, Va. The first was written when Washing- 
ton was eighteen ; the second, when he was sixty-five years old and 
less than a week before the completion of his second term as Presi- 
dent of the United States. Two other papers of interest are a bill for 
Quit Rents. 1777, signed by Thomas, Lord Fairfax, and a certifi- 
cate of pedigree of a bay mare made in the handwriting of John 
Randolph of Roanoke. 
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I 


THE REporT OF SURVEY MADE By GEORGE WASHINGTON, 1750. 
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Pursuant to a Warrant from the Proprietors Office to Me directed. 
I have Surveyed for Capt" Isaac Pennington a certain tract of 
waste and ungranted Land situate in Frederick County and adjoin- 
ing patent Land bounded as followeth 

Beginning at a white Oak a corner of his patent L* and extended 
thence S° 45° W. 30 poles to Morris. S. Two hundred and Sixty 
poles to four small black oak saplins in Samuel Isaac’s Line thence 
with his line S° 57° Et Two hundred and ninety eight poles to a 
hic’ his C* also C® to Isaac Foster thence with Foster’s line S® 
66° Et forty five poles to two white Oaks one of them burnt at the 
Top Fosters Ct also C™ to John Vance thence with Vances line N° 
45° Et Two hundred poles to a small locust and red Oak in Dick 
Barrons in Isaac Pennington’s line and finally N° 45° W three 
hundred and thirty five poles to the Beginning Containing four 
hundred and forty five acres. This 234 day of October, 1750. 

by 
G. Washington 

Henry Kendricks ) 
John Urton § 
Isaac Pennington Marker. 


Notes: Washington kept records of the surveys he made for Thomas, Sixth 
Lord Faixfax, Proprietor of the Northern Neck. The Pennington survey is 
recorded in one of his field note books entitled “A Journal of my Journey over 
the Mountains, began Friday, the 11‘" of March 1747/8.” Isaac Pennington, 
a captain of New Jersey militia, came to Frederick County in 1731 and that 
year patented between 4,000 and 5,000 acres, the entire tract lying within the 


CC [chain carriers | 
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present boundaries of Clarke County, and including much of the land upon 
which the town of Berryville is situated. His brother Abraham Pennington 
followed him to Frederick County in 1734, and recorded the first deed ever 
to be recorded in that county, Deed Book I, p. 1, Frederick County Records. 
Samuel Isaac’s land included a part of “Clermont”, just outside Berryville. 
Isaac Foster’s land adjoined that of John Vance. Washington surveyed the 
former on Oct. 22, 1750, and the latter, Oct. 19, 1750. Both tracts were on 
Pennington’s Marsh. Henry Kendricks and John Urton were employed by 
Washington as chain carriers more than once. 


II 


WaASHINGTON’s LETTER TO Cot. LANDON CarTER II. 
Philadelphia 27 Feb. 1797 
Sir 

Your favor of the 14 inst came duly to hand, and I hope, as the 
season is approaching fast when the ground should be prepared for 
it, that you have informed M* James Anderson (my Manager) in 
a letter directed to the care of the Postmaster in Alexandria, at what 
time he may send for the Peas you were so obliging as to promise 
me. 

Having informed M* Anderson of my expectation of Peas from 
you, he suggested (and I thought a good expedient) that instead of 
sending my own Waggon along the heavy road between Mount 
Vernon & Stafford Court House that one should be hired by you 
to transport them to some land* on the Potomack; at which my 
Boat at an appointed time, might meet them.—As the roads, I am 
told, were never worse than at present, and as no road in the world 
can be deeper, or more distressing for horses to plunge through 
than the one from Occoquan to Stafford Court House: the expe- 
dient beforementioned has, in a manner, become essential : and I will 
cheerfully add the cost of Waggonage to the price of the Peas, and 
pay the whole to your order, or send it in Bank Notes as soon as 
the amount is made known to me. 

As delay, or uncertainty in any respect, may prove injurious, I 
have put this letter, (open) under cover to M* Anderson, with a 
request that he may also write to you on the subject, for the pur- 
pose of having a time & place fixed, that my Boat may not be dis- 
appointed when it arrives.—The matter therefore now rests be- 
tween you, & him.—With great esteem 


I am—Sir Your Obedient H* Serv 


Landon Carter Esq’ G Washington 
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Notes: Col. Landon Carter II (1756-Aug. 29, 1820) of “Sabine Hall”. His 
father, Robert Wormeley Carter (June 7, 1734-May, 1797), and his grand- 
father, Col. Landon Carter I (Aug. 18, 1710-1779), were good patriots in the 
War of the Revolution, who were well known to Washington. Washington’s 
handwriting both at the age of eighteen and at the age of sixty-five is remark- 
ably clear and easy to read. 


III 


Another paper in the Lambert collection is a quitrents bill signed 
by Lord Fairfax, then living at “Greenway Court”, near White 
Post, in Frederick, now Clarke, County. 


Carter Burwell Esq’: 9 age 
To The Right Hon: Lord Fairfax 
1777 Sterling 
Sept’ 29 
To Quitrentes on 6392 Acres of Land for the year 1777 £6 7 10 
Before as by Acc* sent last Year wis 9 
9 3 7 


Sir Please to pay the above to Col® Angus Macdonald whose 


Receipt shall be your discharge. 
Fairfax. 

Notes: Carter Burwell II (born Jan. 25, 1754) was the second son of Car- 
ter and Lucy Grymes Burwell of “Carter’s Grove” and a brother of Col. 
Nathaniel Burwell of “Carter Hall.” He died, unmarried, in London and his 
body was returned home for burial. The 6,392 acres were all probably in what 
is now Hampshire County, West Virginia, certainly in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. Col. Angus MacDonald, of “Glengary”, Frederick County, was a business 
agent for Lord Fairfax and a distinguished soldier and Indian fighter; also a 

vestryman and warden of Frederick Parish. 


IV 


With the Lambert collection, but owned by George H. Burwell 
III of ““M’t. Airy” in Clarke County, is the following certificate of 
the pedigree of a bay mare in the clear, vigorous handwriting of 
John Randolph of Roanoke: 


‘Washington, Feb. 23, 1825. 


I do hereby certify that the bay mare sold by me last spring to 
George H. Burwell Esquire of Millwood Virginia, was got by my 
horse Gracchus out of Lady Bunbury & was foaled in 1816. 

Gracchus was got by Diomed, his dam by Chanticleer ; grand dam 
by Old Celer ; great grand dam by Mark Anthony great great grand 
dam by Jolly Roger. 
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Lady Bunbury was imported by me. She was bred by Sir Charles 
Bunbury—& got by Trumpator out of Theopha by Highflyer; 
Plaything by Matchem; Vixen by Regulus &c: See Stud Book. 


The above bay mare was covered last spring by my order, by my 
stallion Roanoke (by Diomed out of Lady Bunbury) & I under- 


stood proved in foal. 
John Randolph of Roanoke. 


Notes: George Harrison Burwell I (Oct. 6, 1799-Oct. 5, 1873), was the 
second owner of “Carter Hall” and a son of Col. Nathaniel Burwell. He 
established a racing stable, the foundation mares of which he bought from 
John Randolph of Roanoke, an “ardent breeder” of blooded stock. Those in- 
terested in the aristocrats who were the ancestors of the “bay mare” can, as 
John Randolph suggests, consult the Stud Book; and those interested in the 
Equine F. F. Vs should read the late Fairfax Harrison’s account of them in 
the October, 1927, issue of this magazine. 
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LOYALISM IN ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
By WItt1aM BucKNeR McGroarty 





“Despite the events in the preceding decade, in 1773 Loyalism 
was the logical state of mind in Virginia. .. Yet a Virginian 
drafted the Declaration of Independence; another Virginian led 
the patriot armies in the field; and Virginia furnished the model 
for state constitutions and bills of rights.’" Incidentally, for the 
purposes of this article it may be recalled that of these three great 
Virginians, two, Washington and Mason, were in effect citizens of 
Alexandria. 

While it is no doubt true, as most students and writers agree, 
that in comparison with most of the other colonies Virginia was 
not greatly troubled by her Tory element during the progress of 
the Revolution, the unfortunate loss of records leaves much to 
speculation. This may account for the fact that no student, so far 
as this writer knows, has been able to present this phase of our his- 
tory so convincingly as to close the door to doubt. 


During this period Committees of Safety were operating in every 
county and town in the thirteen colonies. The fragmentary records 
now available prove that in general, all over Virginia, these com- 
mittees were no less active and efficient than those of the other 
colonies. While the chief duty of all of these committees was to 
keep a watchful eye upon the disaffected members of their com- 
munities there is nothing to show that in any region of Virginia 
this watchfulness ever degenerated into a witch-hunt. The gen- 
eral custom seems to have been to hold an open hearing before the 
local Committee of any suspected person who, if the evidence war- 
ranted, was sent on to Williamsburg, for trial by the General Court.” 


1Loyalism in Virginia. I. S. Harrell, Duke Press. 


2The General Court was established by an Act of the third Virginia Con- 
vention, in October, 1777. So far as the control of the Tory element of the 
Colony was concerned this duty fell upon the various local Committees of 
Safety, and between the date of the adjournment of the House of Burgesses, 
June 20, 1775, and the creation of the General Court, October, 1777, these 
trials were held before the Governor sitting in Council, or ibly before the 
Committee of Safety of the Commonwealth, sitting in Williamsburg. Of this 
Committee Edmund Pendleton was the Chairman, and George Mason was one 
of the members. See Hen. 9-401. 
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The fact that so little is known regarding the reports of the vari- 
ous Committees, and that those of the General Court were burned, 
in Richmond, in April, 1863, closes the door upon certainty and 
widens the field of conjecture.® 


Source material, of course, is the first necessity of those who 
would reconstruct the events and happenings of other days. Failure 
to find records where they are supposed to be is always disappoint- 
ing, possibly discouraging. But experience sometimes shows that 
from unexpected sources, often widely separated, may drop a 
name, a date, a story complete, which may amplify, confirm (or, 
alas, disprove) one’s thesis. Proof of this will become apparent 
as we proceed. 


The loss of the records of the Committee of Safety of Loudoun 
and Fairfax Counties, and of Alexandria, has developed a theory 
in those localities that there were no loyalists in their sections; or, 
granting their presence, that their respect and regard for Washing- 
ton held them mute and inactive; and further, that Washington’s 
connection with the Fairfax family insured their protection. Of 
course there was no real basis for such an assumption. Thomas, the 
sixth Lord Fairfax, was resting in quiet and dignified retirement at 
Greenway Court, in the Valley of Virginia. George William Fairfax 
and his wife had gone to England, leaving Belvoir to it’s fate, and 
the only member of the family living in or near Alexandria dur- 
ing the period of the Revolution was the Reverend Brian, later 
ninth Lord Fairfax, who lived quietly, unmolested, at his estate, 
Mount Eagle, in Fairfax County. Certainly, Brian Fairfax and 
Washington were fast friends, a fact which pays high honor to 
each of them. During the seven years of the Revolutionary War, 
Washington visited Mount Vernon but once, During all those 
years he kept a watchful eye upon the movements and the machina- 
tions of the numerous Tories in Philadelphia and New York. In 
doing this he had small time, even if so disposed, to give attention 
to what might be happening at home in that line, except, of course, 
as it related to the actions of Lord Dunmore and his followers in 
and around Williamsburg, in 1775 and later.‘ 


3The only complete reports of which the writer has knowledge are those of 
the Committee of Safety of Cumberland and Isle of Wight counties, 1775- 
1776, printed as a part of the Report of the Virginia State Library, 1918. 


4See “General Washington and the Loyalists” by Prof. W. R. Siebert, 
printed in Proceedings of the Am. Antiq’n Soc. April, 1933. He advances the 
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The good ship Molly which sailed from Liverpool on April 
ninth, 1774, had on board a young Derbyshire farmer, a passenger 
for Virginia, by name Nicholas Cresswell. He had been told that 
farms of first quality could be had for the taking in Virginia. He 
bore letters of introduction to Mr. Kirk, of Alexandria, who had 
emigrated from the vicinity of Cresswell’s home, and he proved 
himself a true friend to the farmer lad. 


The ship Molly arrived at Urbanna, in the Rappahannock river, 
her port of destination, on May 7th, 1774. To recover his land 
legs after the voyage, and to await the arrival of a sloop which he 
hoped would carry him on to. Alexandria, young Mr. Cresswell 
spent the time most pleasantly, visiting the gentry of the neighbor- 
hood at their homes on both sides of the river, and it was not until 
July seventh that he continued his journey. On the following day 
the sloop reached Mount Vernon, where it tied up to the wharf 
to discharge and load cargo. In his Journal Cresswell made this 
entry “This day got up to Colonel George Washington’s.’”® 


Since we are quoting from it we may explain that Cresswell be- 
gan his Journal at the time of his leaving home, and with prophetic 
discretion constructed his sea-chest with a false bottom under 
which it was safe from prying eyes and in fact was reasonably 
safe from discovery. Events proved the wisdom of this precaution, 
for most certainly its discovery, on more than one occasion, would 
have endangered his life. 

“July 11, 1774. Got up to Alexandria with my letters. Called on 
Mr. Kirk and was most kindly received. . . . Very glad to find 
him so well esteemed among his neighbors. . . . He assured me 
the land is very good about eighty miles to the westward of This- 
ton.’ 

The diarist was much pleased with Alexandria and with the 
cordiality of his reception. On July 14th he writes “An election for 
Burgesses in the town. There were three candidates. The poll was 
over in about two hours, and was conducted with great order and 


idea that Washington was the one noted man of the country who would have 
forgiven the Loyalists as a class and would have kept them as a valuable part 
of the population. 

5“Waiting for a load of flour; went to see the mill; it is a very complete 
one. Dressing and sifting mills the same as in England, with a pair of Cologne 
and a pair of French stones, and makes as good flour as I ever saw”. 


®Derbyshire colloquialism—‘“this town”. 
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regularity. . . . The candidates gave the populace a hogshead of 
toddy. In the evening the returned members [Colonel Washington 
and Major Broadwater] gave a Ball to the freeholders and Gen- 
tlemen of the town. This was conducted with great harmony. Coffee 
and chocolate but no tea. This herb is in disgrace amongst them at 
present.” 


Cresswell had the knack of making friends. After a lengthy and 
hazardous trip, which he made on horse-back and alone, to the 
western country, covering a number of months, he returned and 
made his headquarters at a point some forty miles “to the west- 
ward of Thiston” which we can identify as Leesburg, the county 
seat of Loudoun County, Virginia. During the troublous times of 
’75 and ’76 he managed by the help of friends (both patriots and 
tories) to retain his freedom though with occasional escapes by 
sO narrow a margin as would have unnerved a less courageous 
man. Chief of these friends was Thomson Mason who came to his 
rescue more than once.® 


“October 22, 1776. Leesburg. ... Am now in a desperate 
condition. In the enemy’s country, and forbidden to depart... . 
Dined at Mr. Thomson Mason’s who advises me to petition Con- 
gress for permission to go home, Promises to give me letters of 
recommendation to some members of Congress.” 


“Alexandria, November 27th, 1776. The Committee met to- 
day; I am informed it is to search my papers”. November 28th; 
“This morning three of the Committeemen called on me and in- 
formed me the Committee did not think it prudent to allow me to 
depart the Colony and put me on my honor not to try to depart for 
three months, or else be imprisoned. . . . I was obliged to do the 
first as the lesser evil of the two”. 


On January first, 1777, Cresswell confides to his Journal his 
determination to escape, at any hazard and quickly. Not, however, 
until his parole had expired. On March 10th he was visited by 
Colonels Green and Grayson, accompanied by Mr. Mason, who 
offered him a Captain’s commission in the Engineers, in the pa- 
triot’s army, which he declined on the ground that he could not 


™Went up to Alexandria to the election where I was chosen, together with 
yao : ne Burgess. Staid all night to a Ball”. Washington’s Diary, 
uly 14, 1774. 


8Son of George Mason of Gunston Hall. 
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bring himself to fight against his own countrymen.® He confides 
to his Journal the fact that this offer has strengthened his deter- 
mination to escape the country. 

Information reached Cresswell about this time that a British 
Warship was scouting off Hampton Roads and he decides to make 
his way, by water, to the town of Hampton whence he would try 
to board her, or any other English vessel that might happen to be 
in those waters. On April 23d, 1777, he writes that the pilot boat 
on which he had engaged passage from Alexandria was waiting 
for a fair wind and that he had spent that evening with Mr. George 
Muir, and adds “A certain Collin Keir, a young Scotch gentle- 
man is to go with me down to Hampton. He is a stranger to me 
but appears to be a hearty joyous companion and a Christian”. 

The pilot boat, The Sally, sailed from Alexandria on April 24th 
but soon ran into foul weather and was forced to anchor. On the 
26th they attempted to land at Cedar Point “where Mr. Keir had 
some business”. but on account of the roughness of the water 
neither Mr. Keir nor any of the others was able to land, and the 
Sally, accordingly, was obliged to proceed to Hampton where it 
arrived on the following afternoon, The next day Cresswell hired 
a horse and set out for Williamsburg, “to call upon the Governor 
and Council”. On April 30th “called upon the Governor™ at the 
Palace, delivered my letters from Mr. Mason and Mr. Elzey, and 
was politely treated and had the honor of breakfasting with his 
Excellency who ordered me to meet him in the Council chamber 
in the Capitol. I did so and was examined very strictly... . I 
was refused permission to go on board his Majesty’s ships in the 
Bay. However, they have given me a permit to go in the Albion, a 
ship that is to come around from N. Carolina to Nansemond River 
for one hundred and twenty three Scotch Gentlemen who are wait- 
ing there for her, but I think she will never arrive there. If she 
does come and I can not get a passage on her™ they, in their great 
clemency will give me leave to go to France in one of their own 
vessels. This is the highest Court in the Colony. . . ”. 


®*Lieutenant Colonel William Grayson, companion of Washington in his 
fox-hunting days, distinguished soldier, U, S. Senator from Virginia”. Ed’l 
note, Washington’s Diaries, Fitzpatrick edition. Colonel Green not identified. 

1©Patrick Henry. 

The Albion did come to Nansemond but Cresswell did not wait for her. 
Harrell says, p 77, “Several [Scotch] merchants secured passage on the ship 
Albion in May, 1777. Others left in Merchant vessels”. 
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Cresswell was back in Hampton on May Ist. Mr. Keir “who 
had gone to Norfolk on some business had not yet returned”. How- 
ever he returned the next day and without delay they went to the 
landing place and hired a “Passage Boat” to carry them, the day 
following, to Mapsack” Bay, “to Colonel Lewis’s, an acquaintance 
of Mr. Keir’s”. They spent the evening with “Commander Tol- 
lever’® who has Command of the Gallies here.” 

Weighing anchor the following morning they sailed without op- 
position until they stood opposite Point Comfort. Accompanying 
the boatman was his small son; there were also on board two men 
whom Commander Tollever, at the last moment of departure, had 
insisted should be given a lift to the Eastern Shore. That these 
two men were really put aboard to guard the boat from capture, 
and themselves from escape, was apparent to Keir and Cresswell. 
The fact of their presence on board caused no alteration, however, 
in the pre-arranged plans of the two young tories. 

When opposite Point Comfort, Cresswell, by a simple but in- 
genious ruse, induced the three men to go below deck for a brief 
space. Once down, it was an easy matter to close and secure the 
hatch, which he did. Complete masters of the situation they sailed 
boldly out to sea in hope of finding a British ship, and in true story- 
book fashion they were not long in finding what they were seeking. 
Suddenly a heavy fog which had given them great anxiety lifted, 
and they found themselves almost in collision with H.M. Ship of 
War, The Phoenix “accompanied by a ship, brig, sloop and 
schooner, all prizes captured from the Americans”, Captain Parker, 
of the Phoenix, directed Cresswell and Keir to go aboard the Bell 
and Mary, a recently taken prize which was to be sent at once to 
New York. This vessel, then named the Lady Julian, had been 
captured not long before from the British and renamed the Bell 
and Mary but was now once more in the hands of her original own- 
ers. Cresswell requested Captain Parker to permit his companions 
to depart, with their boat, to which he readily agreed, with one ex- 
ception. Being in need of a pilot he detained the owner of the boat 
to perform that service. 

On May 15th, 1777, Cresswell stepped ashore in New York, his 
mind at ease “because I no longer have the fear of a halter about 


12Mobjack Bay. 
138Taliaferro? Not identified. 
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my neck’’. Still, he was the victim of conflicting emotions. He 
wished, very strongly, to enlist in Howe’s army, but on the 15th 
of April, back in Virginia, he had made a solemn promise to Mr. 
Mason not to do so. “Should I let my inclination or my Necessity 
get the better of my honor I shall ever detest myself as a mean, 
dirty rascal”. As regards Mr. Mason, Cresswell writes “To this 
gentleman I am under very great and many obligations, Had it 
not been for his kind interposition on October 20, 1775, and his 
offer to be bound for a very large sum that I would not depart the 
Colony for six months from that time I must have been dragged 
to prison. . . . What stamps the greater value upon the obliga- 
tion, he did it unsolicited and unknown to me. He also gave letters 
of recommendation to the members of Congress, and the Governor 
and the Council of Virginia. . . . I am certain that Mr. Mason 
can have no view of interest in what he did for me... . only 
that arising from a generous mind, helping a stranger in distress”. 

On Sunday June Ist, 1777, Cresswell, instead of going to church, 
sat down to read over some portions of his journal and to clarify 
those entries which for purposes of personal safety he had left 
obscure or ambiguous. One such had to do with the advice given 
him by Mr. Mason that he petition Congress for permission to 
leave the Colony. Supplied with letters of introduction to members 
of the Continental Congress, Cresswell went to Philadelphia and 
in the latter part of July, 1776, delivered them in person. His peti- 
tion was refused but he was provided with a pass, dated August 
29th, which permitted him to visit New York, to which city he 
went fully determined to make his escape into the British lines. 
He had the misfortune, however, to encounter a gentleman with 
whom he had had several vigorous political and religious argu- 
ments in Virginia who not only recognized him, but who accused 
him of a design to join the British army. Fearing arrest Cresswell 
determined to return to Virginia at once, and did so. 

It is now June 18th, 1777. Cresswell, again in New York, (this 
time safely behind the British lines) writes “This afternoon met 
with John Dodd, one of the people who escaped out of the Alex- 
andria Jail. . . . He informs me they all got off safe except Davis, 
their guide, and one other who were so much dispirited at not find- 


4Cresswell also bore letters of introduction to prominent personages in 
New York from equally prominent members of the Congress, including Mr. 
Jefferson. 
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ing us at Cedar Point agreeable to our promise that they immedi- 
ately returned and gave themselves up to the Rebels. . . . Captain 
. Parker, one of the company, has got a Virginia paper of the 2d 
instant which informs that Davis has impeached Mr. Wales that 
is Mr. Keir’s uncle, Mr. George Muir, Mr. Chism, Mr. Kilpatrick, 
Mr. Hepburn and Mr. Murdo, that allwere sent to Williamsburg 
jail and had their trials on the 30th of May. Wales, Chism, Davis 
and Murdo were condemned to be hanged on the Friday follow- 
ing. Muir, Kilpatrick and Hepburn to be imprisoned for five years 
and all of their property appropriated to the use of the State of 
Virginia. They likewise offered a reward of two hundred dollars 
for the capture of Collin Keir and Nicholas Cresswell as the two 
villains that contrived, aided and assisted the Tory sailors and sol- 
diers that were confined in the Alexandria jails to make their es- 
cape. I petitioned Captain Parker to give me the paper but he re- 
fused. Indeed, none of them (Goodrich excepted) have had the 
good manners to thank us for the risk we ran in assisting them to 
arms and ammunition in Alexandria, not to mention the expense 
we were at in procuring them, and provisions for them when they 
should be on board the Pilot boat in the Powtomack River. They 
are a set of ungrateful scoundrels. . . ”. 

There were only two newspapers published in Virginia in the 
year 1777, and strangely enough, they bore the same name. This 
was “The Virginia Gazette”. Both were published in Williamsburg, 
on the same day of the week, one by Dixon and Hunter, and the 
other by Alexander Purdie. The publication day was Friday.” 

Cresswell’s interesting story, though unfortunately lacking in 
details, is confirmed by both of the Gazettes. May 30th, which he 
states was the day of the trial of the little group of Alexandria 
Loyalists, fell upon a Friday. In their issue of that day Dixon 
and Hunter published this somewhat sensational paragraph, most- 
ly in large and bold capital letters : 

“Wednesday, Thomas Davis (late Adjutant Davis) and six other 


15Naturally, these ancient publications are not neglected by writers of the 
present day who are historically minded. The general practice seems to be to 
give credit to “The Virginia Gazette”, without specifying which one. This re- 
quires double searching on the part of students who might desire to check the 
accuracy of the reference. However, by a system of interchange of photo- 
static copies most of the larger libraries now have complete files of both edi- 
tions, notably Am. Antq’n Soc., Virginia State, Virginia Hist. Soc., Md. Hist. 
Soc., and, of course, The Library of Congress. 
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Tories and Traitors, mounted in a waggon, under proper guard, 
making a very decent appearance, passed down the street on their 
way to the public Gaol, from Alexandria, where they are to remain 
for trial’. 

Purdie’s issue of the same date contains a similar note, some- 
what less sensational, and nearly void of capitals. “On Wednesday 
last Thomas Davis, and some other persons, were brought down 
and committed to the public jail, being accused of facilitating the 
escape of some prisoners of war, from Alexandria, and other trea- 
sonable practices’. 

The newspaper of June 2d, from which Cresswell was quoting 
was, undoubtedly, an Extra or, as it was called in those days, a 
Supplement, to one of the Gazettes, It is believed, in fact it is al- 
most a certainty, that it was issued by Dixon and Hunter. Un- 
fortunately, no copy of this Supplement has been preserved. In 
fact, it may be accepted that but for its mention in Cresswell’s 
Journal, this interesting bit of Virginiana would have been lost to 
posterity. 

The Mr Wales of Cresswell’s story was Andrew Wales, whose 
name and memory is preserved to this day by the fact that it has 
been bestowed upon a secondary thoroughfare in old Alexandria, 
known for a century and a half as Wales’ Alley. His tombstone, 
which stood in the churchyard of the Old Presbyterian Meeting 
House on South Fairfax Street, has crumbled to dust. It is probable 
that Mr. Wales never knew why Nicholas Cresswell did not keep 
his appointment at Cedar Point, and equally probable that Cresswell 
never knew that Wales did not hang. At a time when Cresswell was 
on the high seas, bound for England, that is, on August 8th, 1777, 
the Purdie issue of the Virginia Gazette contained another brief 
reference to the Alexandria Loyalists ; a reference more disappoint- 
ing in what it does not tell us than informative in what it does: 

“At a Court of Oyer and Terminer, held on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, at the Capitol in this City, the following pris- 
oners were brought to their trials, Viz. . . . Andrew Wales, Wil- 
liam Hepburn, Philip Daw, and George Muir, of Fairfax for trea- 
son, convicted but discharged on a motion in arrest of judgment”. 
It will be noted that no mention was made of Kilpatrick, Chism or 
Murde. 

So it will be seen how, before the year was out, it was possible 
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for all of the attainted Loyalists to be back in Alexandria, as was 
the case, living among their fellow citizens in the full odor of 
friendship. Their hearts might be “over the water”, but they were 
not guilty of treason. 

There were of course other Loyalists living in and around Alex- 
andria than the few who, after a century or more of oblivion, came 
to light, if not to life, in Cresswell’s Journal. From various and 
sundry scattered records it has been possible to gather the names 
of a few of them. “There are records in the State Land Office of 
approximately one hundred and fifty lots sold in Blandfield, Smith- 
field, Alexandria, Manchester and Petersburg, the property of Loy- 
alists escheated to the State’”.** From these records we quote the 
following as relating to Alexandria: 

“To Jesse Taylor, for 21000 pounds, Virginia Money, October 
19th, 1789, one half of lot No. 114, late the property of John Good- 
rich and escheated under the Act of 1779”. The other half of this 
lot was sold to Baldwin Dade for a like amount. 

“One half of lot No. 33, sold to William Hunter (1780) for a 
like amount, late the property of Colin Dunlap and son, returned 
to England, escheated under the Act, &c. &c.”. 

“Lot No. (illigible) sold to William Herbert, for like Amount, 
formerly the property of William Hicks, Escheated &c.”. 

During these troublous times a certain James Connell lived in 
Alexandria. He departed the country, whether to England or to 
Canada is uncertain. He died, leaving a will making a nephew, in 
England, heir to all his property in Alexandria, “houses and tene- 
ments”. The nephew, John Sutton, came to Virginia, took the Oath 
of Allegiance and by special act of the General Assembly received 
the entire estate, October, 1780.2" 

True to his promise to Mr. Mason not to enlist in Howe’s army, 
Cresswell was soon able to get passage to England, where he ar- 
rived in August, 1777. He soon married, and became a successful 
farmer. This farm is now the property of his great-grand nephew, 
who has in his possession the original copy of the Journal, and also 
the false-bottomed chest where it was so successfully hidden from 
prying Virginia eyes. The Journal was published in America, in 
1924, and a second edition in 1928. Nicholas Cresswell died in 
1804. 


16Harrell’s, Loyalists in Virginia. 17Hen. Statutes, 10-372. 
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MICHAEL, SON OF ARCHIBALD WOODS 


By KatiE-PRINCE WarRD (Mrs. JEROME A. EsKER)* 





Michael, son of Archibald Woods and Isabella Goss was very 
probably born in Albemarle County, Virginia, though proof on this 
point cannot be cited. Supporting the statement are these facts : 

(1) When Michael Woods, the immigrant, came in 1734 and set- 
tled near Woods’ Gap three sons and three sons-in-law came 
with him and settled near.’ 

(2) Michael Woods bought 2,000 acres of land from Charles Hud- 
son on 10 June 1737.? 

(3) On the same day the following grants of land lying in Gooch- 
land (later Albemarle) County were made: 


Michael Woods 400 acres Book 17, p. 344 
Michael Woods 350 acres Book 17, p. 351 
Michael Woods 187 acres Book 17, p. 352 
Archibald Woods 400 acres Book 17, p. 345 
William Wallace 400 acres Book 17, p. 354° 


(4) A page by page examination of the Order Books of Goochland 
County disclosed one item of a slightly earlier date than any 
heretofore published court record concerning Michael Woods: 
“May Court—1737. On the motion of Michael Woods leave is 
granted him to clear a Road from the Blue Ledge of mountains 
down to Ivy Creek.* 

While Mr. Foote in his “Sketches of Virginia” does not name 
the three sons who came and settled near, it seems reasonable to 
think they were William, Michael, Jr., and Archibald Woods, be- 
cause of the six sons, Richard remained in that part of Augusta 
County that later became Rockbridge County; John, according to 
the record on his tombstone, was born “19 February 1712 (0.s.).”* 


Note. This article should be read in connection with Mrs. Esker’s article 
“Archibald Woods, of Albemarle County” in Va. Mag. of Hist. & Biog., Vol. 
LI, (Oct. No. 1943) pages 366-376. Any references herein to previous dis- 
cussion of any person or events is, of course, to that article-—Editor. 


“Sketches of Virginia”—Series I, p. 101. Foote, (1850). 

2Deed Book 3, p. 52. Records of Goochland County, Va. 

8Virginia Land Grants. Land Office, Richmond. 

*Order Book 4, p. 1. Records of Goochland County. 
5“Woods-McAfee Memorial” p. 98: Reverend Neander M. Woods. 
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This was actually about 1 March 1713 and means that during the 
year 1734 he was but twenty-one. Also, his marriage, though spe- 
cific date is unknown, took place some years after this. He would 
not have been referred to as coming with his father and “settling 
near.” The other son, Andrew, was thought by Dr. Neander Woods 
to have been born about 1722, which seems plausible. Birth and 
marriage dates of his children many years later certainly indicate 
that he was not among the older children of this family. That 
Michael Woods, his three sons and three sons-in-law—these latter, 
William, Peter and Andrew Wallace—had previously come to this 
section and developed their plantations is substantiated by the court 
order of May 1737. He would not have been able to expend time 
and labor clearing a road unless it lead to a fairly well cleared 
homestead which he had improved to the extent that he could turn 
his efforts toward road making and community improvement, and 
unless he was already producing crops and developing his planta- 
tion to the point of needing access to the more settled area over in 
Augusta County. It seems likely that Archibald Woods came in 
1734, having married Isabella Goss in Pennsylvania, or marrying 
her very soon after reaching Virginia. 

Of Isabella Goss we know nothing except the dates of her birth 
and death. James Goss was of record in Goochland County as early 
as 1743, and after Albemarle County was established he apparently 
lived in St. Anne’s Parish of that county, as did the Woods family. 
Some twenty years later the name of David Goss (Gass in some of 
the records) appears in several land transactions with William, 
Archibald and Michael Woods, as well as with the Wallace brothers. 
This is at least a clue to Isabella’s identity, since James Goss may 
have been her brother, and David his son, or a younger brother. 


The children of Archibald Woods and his wife, Isabella, have 
been discussed previously, but a later discovery is that the Reverend 
John Craig, first pastor of the Old Stone Church, about nine miles 
from Staunton, in Augusta County, baptized for Archibald Woods 
a child named Margaret, on 16 December 1740. At this time our 
Michael was five years old, and Margaret possibly between one and 
two, so she may have been the third or fourth child in the family. 
It is pertinent to state here that this same minister baptized a child, 
Margaret, for Walter Trimble on 1 November 1741. Augusta 
County records will be cited later showing that Walter Trimble’s 
wife was named Rosannah, and it will be recalled that the youngest 
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daughter of Michael Woods and his wife, Margaret Trimble, bore 
the name of Rosannah. 

Nothing is known of Michael’s youth. He was past twenty-five 
when mentioned in his grandfather’s will, and he married Jean 
Leackey about three months later. They evidently settled among 
their numerous kinspeople in Albemarle County, where their first 
child was born in sixteen months. Then, when this son, Archibald, 
still their only child, was sixteen months old, we find them mi- 
grating to some point on the Savannah River, apparently in Abbe- 
ville District, South Carolina. 

How many families or individuals, went with this young couple 
on their southward move we have no way of knowing, but a 
worthwhile consideration is that on 9 August 1764 Archibald 
Woods sold to William Dabney the 400 acres that had been granted 
to him on 10 June 1737; and that two months later, 8 October 1764, 
he sold another tract of land to Samuel Jamison. There can be no 
question as to this being our particular Archibald Woods, for his 
wife, Isabella, joined with him in executing both deeds.* Archibald 
Woods does not again appear in the Albemarle County records 
except in the following instance: 


Deed Book 4, page 211. . . . Indenture made on July 9, 1767 . . 
Btwn Archibald Woods & John Woods executors of the last will 
and Testament of Michael Woods decd. . . one part and the Rev- 
erend James Maury . . other part . . . said Archibald & John by 
Virtue of a power given them by the last will of the said Michael 
Their Father . . . sume of Two Hundred and fifty pounds .. . 
grant, etc. . . to said James &.his heirs one parcel of land, County of 
Albemarle . . . 680 acres . . . being part of two thousand acres 
granted by patent to Chrles Hudson .... JOHN WOODS (L.S.) 
Witnesses: Tucker Woodson Junr., Thomas Walker, Jno. Clark, 
David Rodes, G. Brown. . . . Memorandum that on the day and 
year within written livery of Siesen of the within mentioned lands 
was made by the within named Archibald Woods & John Woods to 
the within named James Maury according to the effect of this 
Deed. . . John Woods (L.S.) Witnesses: (same as above) .... 
X™ Day July acknowledged by John Woods & Ordered to be 
recorded. 


*Deed Book 4, p. 1 and p. 41. Records of Albemarle County, Va. 
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The fact that this deed was made and acknowledged by John 
Woods alone leads to the inference that Archibald may have left 
that section of the country by this time. The county records have 
not been investigated to find whether a power of attorney had 
been given John Woods by his co-executor to act in such matters ; 
or such procedure may not have been necessary. In any event, when 
this deed was executed the estate of Michael Woods, Sr. had been 
in process of settlement for more than five years. It seems perfectly 
natural that Major John Woods, remaining in this county—and 
he is known to have spent his entire life there—should undertake 
to handle any unfinished details in this connection. Certainly, one 
year later, in July 1768, when Archibald’s son, John Woods, came 
up from South Carolina and collected from his grandfather’s estate 
for at least some of his brothers and sisters, the money was paid by 
Major John Woods, Archibald not appearing in the transactions 
at all. Had he been living there, his son would have been visiting 
at his home, and he might reasonably be expected to have been 
present when final settlement was made to his children. This deed 
to the Reverend James Maury and the payments to John Woods 
of South Carolina, make it appear that Major John Woods com- 
pleted the settlement of his father’s estate alone. 

A few months after Archibald and Isabella Woods sold their 
two Albemarle plantations, over in Augusta County we find Walter 
and Rosannah Trimble selling their plantation of 320 acres to their 
son, Robert; this was on 20 May 1765.” Could both of these older 
couples have migrated to South Carolina with, at least a portion of, 
their respective families; the Woods first, with the Trimbles fol- 
lowing a few months later? Be it noted, that Archibald and Isabella 
Woods’ last sale was made on 8 October 1764, while their son, 
Michael, wrote in his Age Book; “And we left Virginia ye 11th of 
Octr 1764 on Thursday And Settled down on Savannah River ye 
3rd of Jany 1765—on a thursday.” Furthermore, three of the Woods 
sons, Michael, John and William, and four of the daughters, were 
living in South Carolina in July 1768. One daughter, Isabella, was 
still single, two had married only a few months earlier, and the other 
one had married Willis Breazeale—a surname of that section, but 
which does not appear in early Albemarle County records at all. 
That these marriages took place in South Carolina, where all of the 


™Deed Book 12, p. 422. Records of Augusta County, Va. 
8“Woods-McAfee Memorial” p. 485. Reverend Neander M. Woods. 
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family lived, seems positive, for—again, thanks to Michael Woods 
and his Age Book— we are faced with the convincing fact that his 
second marriage took place on the same day as that of his sister, 
Hannah, to James Cowan; we cannot doubt but that they occurred 
at the same place. Summing up the above chain of evidence, it is 
much more conceivable that four unmarried daughters made this 
move with their parents than that such a number of unmarried 
sisters went so great a distance to live permanently with young 
pioneering brothers, leaving both father and mother who were get- 
ting quite along in years. 

While the following omission proves nothing, it is significant that 
Michael Woods, Sr. left a will, that his sons Richard, Michael, Jr., 
William, John and Andrew all left wills; that of his sons-in-law, 
John McDowell was killed suddenly by the Indians while still young, 
so his estate was administered by his widow, Magdalena, but her 
second husband, Benjamin Borden, Sarah Woods’ husband, Jo- 
seph Lapsley, William Wallace, Andrew Wallace and Peter Wal- 
lace, all left wills. In other words, it appears that each met the re- 
sponsibility of disposing of his estate except Archibald, who was 
obviously among the older sons, with considerable holdings, a large 
family, his father’s choice as an executor of his will, and who had 
settled in that section before the county was established and nearly 
thirty-five years before his death. It seems strange that he did not, 
particularly after his wife’s death in 1766 when he himself was 
past sixty, take the precaution to make a will. And even more to 
the point—being quite outside the realm of speculation—is the fact 
that the book covering wills and administrations of Albemarle 
County for the years 1768 and 1769 is in existence, but shows no 
administration of Archibald Woods’ estate. It seems not improbable 
that both he and Isabella died in South Carolina. 

Following this line of thought, Walter Trimble had a son, John, 
baptized on 21 April 1745.° Again, from the Age Book, we know 
that Archibald and Isabella’s daughter, Susannah, married a John 
Trimble, 18 February 1768, and that this couple was living in South 
Carolina the following July.” Also, it is quite evident that Walter 
and Rosannah Trimble’s unmarrried daughter, Margaret, went 
with someone to South Carolina. From various entries in the Age 


*List of Baptisms by Rev. John Craig, Augusta County, Va. 
Same as Ref. 8. 
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Book we know that she married Michael Woods, 24 December 

1767, as above stated, that after nearly ten years they went from 

South Carolina to Tennessee, and that “Mother Trimble” was liv- 

ing with them in Tennessee prior to, and at the time of her death. 

It is regrettable that we have no information, other than that 
which the Age Book gives us, concerning the twelve-year sojourn of 
this family in South Carolina. A careful search of Abbeville and 
nearby counties, and particularly an examination of early records 
of Abbeville District on deposit at Charleston, might reveal much 
to help bridge this gap. Luckily, we have some knowledge of 

Michael Woods after he cast his lot with the very vanguard of Ten- 

nessee pioneers. Briefly, some of these are: 

(1) Washington County. Feb. 23 Court Journals. At a Court be- 
gun and held for County of Washington Feb. 23, 1778. Present 
John Carter, Chairman, John Sevier . .. . Michael Woods, etc.™ 

(2) North Carolina Revolutionary Army Accounts show that 
Michael Woods purchased land in Washington County with 
Specie Certificates which had been granted for military and 
other services.” 


No. BywhomGranted TowhomGranted Date Sum 
318 Carter & Williams | Mich' Woods 27 June 1782 £13.8.$ 


Interest To what Time Total Amount Prin. & Int. 
£1.1.4 29 October 1783 £14.10.1 
No. Bywhom Granted Towhom Granted Date Sum 
1891 Carter & Williams Michael Woods 12 June 1783 £3.12.9 
Interest To what Time Total Amount Prin. & Int. 
£0.1.5 23% Oct® 1783 £3.13.5 


(3) Michael Woods received a grant of land in Washington County 
from the State of North Carolina, 10 November 1784." 


(4) The Journal of John Sevier carries these entries: “Sun. .......... 
5th 1796. Self, Mrs. Sevier, Mrs. Campbell and betsy went 


11Annals of Tennessee” p. 181. Ramsey, (1852). 

12Revolutionary Army Accounts on deposit with North Carolina Historical 
Commission, Raleigh, N. C. 

13Deeds and Grants, Book 1, p. 259. Records of Washington County, Tenn. 
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to Mr. Doakes meeting. Rained. Mon. 6th. Michle Woods and 
wife lodged here all night.™* 


(5) Minutes of Court of Pleas & Quarter Sessions, 1809-1817. 
Page 20, et seq. Memorandum of an agreement . . . 7 February 
1809, between Agnes Woods, widow and relict of Michael 
Woods, deceased, one of guardians of Fidelia Amanda Woods 
and David Woods infant children of said Michael, and Col. 
John Blair, other guardian . . . of the one part and Michael 
Woods, Archibald Woods, William Woods, Green Woods, 
Claudias Buster & Isabela his wife, formerly Isabella Woods, 
and Andrew Cowan & Jane his wife formerly Jane Woods, 
and William Lamkin and Rosanna his wife formerly Rosanna 
Woods, heirs of said Michael Woods of other part. . . . Mich- 
ael Woods, the elder, of County of Washington died 27 Jan- 
uary 1808 without making disposition of property . . . possessed 
of considerable personal property. . . . Parties agree to refer 
all matters in dispute to decision of John Adams, David Deade- 
rick, John Chester, William P. Chester, Mathew Stephenson, 
Jacob Brown and William Colyar. Agreement signed by 
Agnes Woods, John Blair, Michael Woods (for himself and 
as agent for Archibald Woods and William Woods), Claudias 
Buster and his wife, Isabella, Andrew Cowan and his wife 
Jane, William Lamkin and his wife Rosanna, and Green 
Woods. Witnesses: Jas. V. Anderson, Adam Gann.” 

Of course, the Age Book has given us most of the names included 
in the above record. It does, however, add to our knowledge these 
facts : 

(1) Exact date of Michael Woods’ death. 

(2) The third wife, who was not entered in the Age Book by 
Michael, but noted in after years in a different handwriting as 
the Widow Gilliland, nee Shields, was named Agnes, and 
outlived her husband. 

(3) She was the mother of Fidelia, as notation referred to above 
stated ; and this youngest daughter of Michael Woods had the 
middle name of Amanda, not included in his record. 

(4) David was a son by the wife Agnes; younger than Fidelia 
Amanda. 


“Tenn. Archives, Vol. 5, p. 187. “Records of Washington County, Tenn. 
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(5) All the children of Michael Woods who lived beyond child- 
hood were still living in 1808. 

Michael Woods’ land holdings were divided and set apart for 
the widow and the nine children by the arbitrators named in above 
agreement, except that John Nelson served in the place of William 
P. Chester. Archibald and Michael Jr. had received their full shares 
of land during their father’s lifetime, and each of the other sons 
and sons-in-law had received some portion of their heritage, but 
all were to share in the widow’s dower at her death. Records in 
connection with the settlement of her estate would no doubt show 
where all of these children were living at that time. Michael, Jr., 
who in 1808 was a resident of Greene County, Tennessee, acted as 
administrator of his father’s estate, and his final statement to the 
Court on 17 February 1809 shows that the widow and each of the 
nine children received a proportion valued at $654.82.7* 

Agnes Woods, the widow, probably died during the latter part 
of September or early October 1826, as her inventory was returned 
at the October Session of Court that year by William Gilliland. 
This William Gilliland, a son by her first marriage, was the admin- 
istrator, filing his return at the January Court, 1827. At the sale 
which took place 4 November 1826, most of her personal property 
was bought by Fidelia A. Woods, William Gilliland, Polly Gilliland 
and David Brown. Whether Polly was a daughter cannot be 
stated ; one account of this family says that she had three Gilliland 
children, John, William and Elizabeth (or Betsy) who married 
David Brown.” 

At least two of Michael Woods children left written records 
which help link the present with the long gone Virginia frontier 
life at Mountain Plains. From Michael Woods, Jr. of Greene 
County, Tennessee, we have: 


MIcHAEL Woops’ AcE Book No. 2 
[p.1] My wife Esther was born July 25® 1784 on a Sunday 8 
oclock in the morning Frederick County State of Mariland 
[p.2] Michael Woods was born the 11" Dec™ 1771 about two 


o clock of a Tuesday morning 
Marrried my wife Esther the 11 of Sept 1800 in Tennessee 


16] bid. p. 32 et seq. 
17Inventories & Estates, Vol. I, p. 12. Records of Washington County, Tenn. 
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State Green County she being the daughter of James 
Shields 

[p. 3] James Woods was born the 28 of Sept 1801 about Sunrise 
of a monday morning 

[p.4] Reachel Was born June y* 6" 1783 on a friday one hour be- 
fore sundown.” David was born the 19 of Dec™ 1802. Nell 
was born the 17 of November 1805. Rachel’s 3¢ child 
Tamer Born 27* July 1808. 

[p.5] William Woods was Born the 30 April 1804 About Six 
oclock in the afternoon 
John Woods was born the Second day of January 1807 of a 
Friday about 2 oclock in the Evening 
4th Son Newton Woods was born the first day of April 
1809 of a Satterday about 7” Afternoon 

[p.6] Margaret Woods was Born the Ninth day of December 
1811 at nine oclock in the afternoon on a Tuesday in 
Green County Tennessee State 

[p.7] Rachel’s 4" child Dill was born the 18 of October 1812 

[p.8] Michael Woods Sen™ my Father died the 27" of January 
1808 at six o’clock in the morning of a wednesday 

Concerning the daughter, Rosannah, two records have been 


found. (A)* 
Robert Allison was born on the R. A. died on Wednesday: 16 
4 day of November A D 1753 May 1816 aged 63 years 


Jane Moore was born on the 27 
day of January A D 1753 
William Lamkin was born on 
the 16 September A D 1773 
Rosannah Woods was born on 
the 1st day of January A D 1780 
William Lamkin & Rosannah 


J. A. Died on Tuesday the 4 
June 1816 aged 63 years 

W. L. Died on Friday 30 day of 
August 1822 in his 39 years. 
Funeral Service by Rev‘ Robert 
Donnell Text Numbers Chap. 
23: verse 10: 





18Rachel was a slave, daughter of Tamer (Age Book of Michael Woods, 
Sr.) ; David, Nell, Rachel and Dill being her children. An old note in posses- 
sion of one of Wm. and Ro Lamkin’s great grandsons showed birth of 


“Nucca”, Tamer’s oldest daughter and some of the other slaves. In the 1860 
census for Oktibbeha County, Miss. Nucca was married to Londan Lampkin, 
they being listed as “free blacks.” 

Record (A) copied from an old page, writing faded and long “s” used; 
from this fact and because of the particular items shown, it seems likely that 
this record was taken from the original Bible of William and Rosannah 
Lamkin, by their daughter, Mary—Mrs. Elijah Hogan. 
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Woods were married on 4 day R. L. Died on 27 day of May 

of December A D 1798 by Rev’ 1831 after a Severe illness of 17 

Sam! Doak in Washington Co days. Funderal Service by Rev4 

E. Tenn. Jno. B. McFerrin Text Heb- 
rews Chap 13 verse 12-14 aged 
51 years 4 mo. & 27 days 


Minerva Baker Died on the 9 day of July 1843 in Sumter Co. 

Washington C. Lampkin died in Louisiana on the 14 day of Octo- 

ber 1833 
Elijah Hogan died on 28 of June 1841. 

(B)” 

From a family record contained in a small notebook, now in the 
possession of Mrs. J. S. Moore, State College, Mississippi, and 
given to her by Mrs. Minnie Baker Reynolds, a granddaughter of 
William and Rosannah (Woods) Lamkin: (Some entires pertain- 
ing entirely to William Lamkin’s mother, Jane Moore, and her 
second husband, Robert Allison, as well as later items concerning 
grandchildren are not included here. ) 

[p. 2] William Lamkin 2nd and Rosannah Woods were principally 
raised in Washington Co. Tenn. and after marriage moved 
to Roane Co. & settled by their mother and step-father— 
after the mother died they moved to Madison Co. Ala. 
where they raised a family of seven children. Originally 
Presbyterians when they settled in Ala. No church of that 
order being near, after the death of William, & when the 
children all professed religion & joined the Methodist E. 
Church Rosannah joined with them. She was a woman of 
strong faith & deep piety. 

*x* * * * 

[p.4]* * * * * 

William Lampkin, son of William Lampkin, & Rosannah 
Woods were married in Washington Co. Tenn. on the 4th 
Dec. 1798 by Rev. Sam’l Doak. 

[p.5] Mary daughter of William Lamkin was born in Tenn. on 

the 20th May 1800 


2Among papers belonging to the late Mr. Frank L. Wier, Starkville, Miss., 
a grandson of Wm. and Rosannah Lamkin’s daughter, Minerva. From some 
entries in this notebook it appears that Mr. Wier may have made his notes 
from Bible or other records kept by William Griffin Lamkin. 
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f May William Lamkin son of William Lamkin was born in Tenn. 
s of 17 on the 3rd May 1802. Died at place of birth 7th June 1802 — 
, Revé age 1 mo. 4 days. 

Heb- Louisa Lamkin daughter of William Lamkin was born in 
+ aged Tenn. 31 March 1803. 


; Elijah Hogan & Mary Lamkin were married in Madison 
Co, Ala. 28 May 1818. Raised 10 children. 


Octo- [p.6] James Walton & Louisa Lamkin were married in Madison 
Co. Ala. on the 8th Jan. 1824. Raised 6 children — 2 
drowned. 


William Lamkin and Rosannah, his wife, are both buried 
at the old Homestead 5 miles north of Huntsville, Madison 


in the Co., Ala. 
i, and Asta Lamkin daughter of William Lamkin was born in 
iter of Tenn. 20 Jan. 1805. Died 10 Feb. 1805.” 
*rtain- Minerva Lamkin daughter of William Lamkin was born in 
id her Tenn. 5 April 1806 and died in Sumter Co. Ala 9 July 1843, 
erning aged 37 yrs. 3 mos. 4 days. 

[p. 7] Washington Campbell Lamkin son of Wm. and R, Lamkin 
‘ipally was born in E. Tenn. 10 Jan. 1808. Died in Louisiana 14th 
noved Oct. 1833. He married in Limestone Co. Ala. Raised one 
ther— daughter, 
. Ala. Robert A. Baker & Minerva Lamkin were married in Madi- 
rinally son Co. Ala. Robert Allison Lampkin, son of Wm. Lamkin, 
f that was born in Tenn. 30 Nov. 1809. 
n the Eliza Woods Lampkin was born 10 Jan. 1812. Died 29 Sep. 
ist E. 1813 
lan of [p. 8] Alexander Woods Lampkin was born 3 Nov. 1815. He mar- 


ried Miss Barnett of Noxubee Co. Miss. 2 June 1858. 
William Griffin Lampkin was born in Madison Co. Ala 30 
Sept. 1819.” 


annah With regard to the daughter, Isabella Woods, who married 
e 4th Claudius Buster, we know that they lived in Greene County, where 
he was a Justice of the Peace in 1816 and 1817. His estate was ad- 
in, on 
21This name “Asta” in copied records; may have been “Esther” for 
Rosannah’s sister-in-law, Mrs. Michael Woods, Jr. 
Miss., 22While no proof can be given as to exact source of these Lampkin records, 
1 some from my personal knowledge of entire connection, and having known a great 
notes number of the grandchildren of William and Rosannah, I can vouch for these 


names and dates being very substantially correct. K.P.W.E. 
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ministered by Michael W. Buster and John Walker, who returned 
an inventory on 1 May 1828. At a sale held 29 October 1828, among 
the purchasers were Isabella Buster, the widow, Michael W., Wil- 
liam, Archibald and John Buster, Isabella evidently died early in 
1840, as her inventory was returned 2 March of that year. 


Of Archibald, William, Green and Jane no account can be given 
at this time. Perhaps 4a son of one of the foregoing was the 
Michael Woods whose will, dated 25 April 1856, was probated 
in Greene County, Tennessee, 7 June 1858. This will mentioned 
his sons, James, William, John, Archibald and Samuel ; daughters, 
Margaret, wife of Martin McBride; Jane, widow of Henry Boyd; 
and Lucinda, wife of James Evans; also, it referred to his wife, 
but did not give her name. 

In addition to the records of Washington and Greene Counties 
in Tennessee, the archives of Washington College and any extant 
records of the Reverend Samuel Doak, its founder, should offer 
valuable data on the Woods family, for they are known to have 
been staunch Presbyterians and followers of this leader of Presby- 
terianism in Eastern Tennessee. 

Considering the fact that Michael Woods married three times, 
leaving children by each wife— these children born over the course 
of nearly forty-five years, most of whom are known to have mar- 
ried— even this partial account of his life should hold an interest 
and open avenues of investigation for a vast number of present day 
descendants. If among such, the older descendants of Michael 
Woods’ children, especially of the seven for whom records have 
not been found, can identify their lines from the foregoing and 
furnish proof of names, marriages, dates, etc., it is entirely pos- 
sible that every one of his grandchildren and great grandchildren 
can be definitely placed. This would serve a two-fold purpose— 
first, that of honoring so brave an ancestor who, during his more 
than “three score years and ten,” lived on three dangerous frontiers, 
serving his,country well as a Revolutionary patriot and a pioneer 
settler of Tennessee ; and secondly, by placing on record informa- 
tion which will ultimately enable any number of future descendants 
to trace their lines back to Michael Woods of Eastern Tennessee 
and to his forefathers who helped shape the destiny of the Valley 


of Virginia. 
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Jn Memoriam 


MORGAN POITEAUX ROBINSON 
1876-1943 





Morgan Poiteaux Robinson, son of John Enders Robinson and 
his wife, Virginia Morgan, (daughter of Colonel Charles Stephen 
Morgan, a charter member of the Virginia Historical Society), was 
born in Richmond, Virginia, February 11, 1876, and died in Rich- 
mond, Sunday, October 24, 1943. Born of ancient and honorable 
lineage his life was an exemplification of the high character of his 
birth. His early education was received in Mrs. Camm’s School for 
Boys and his college preparatory work was in McGuire’s Univer- 
sity School, from which he entered the University of Virginia, re- 
ceiving from that institution the degrees of Bachelor of Arts, Master 
of Arts and Bachelor of Law. 


He was a Life Member of the Virginia Historical Society, the 
American Historical Association, the Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities, and the Confederate Memorial Literary 
Society ; a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society and of the Royal 
Society of Arts of London, and a member of The Raven Society of 
the University of Virginia. 


For a short period Mr. Robinson practiced law in Richmond and 
acted as historian for the War and Navy Departments of the 
United States to locate original records, military and naval, relating 
to the American Revolution. In 1915 he was elected archivist of the 
Department of Archives and History of the Virginia State Library, 
which position he held for nearly thirty years. 


Mr. Robinson was the author of many articles and pamphlets 
on Virginia and Southern history, his most notable works being 
Virginia Counties: Those Resulting from Virginia Legislation 
(published 1916) and his Index to Stith’s History of Virginia (pub- 
lished 1912). He completed a thorough revision of his Virginia 
Counties just a few days before his death, and at the time was pre- 
paring a work on the origin of the parishes of the Church of England 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia. 
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To the Virginia Historical Society he bequeathed his notable li- 
brary of several thousand volumes composed of rare Virginia 
books, pamphlets and periodical publications and items of Confed- 
erate States history. 

The death of Morgan Poiteaux Robinson on Sunday morning, 
October 24, 1943, removed from his large and beloved circle of 
kindred and friends a man whose high character left indelible im- 
press upon the life of his Commonwealth wherever he touched it. 

No son of the Commonwealth of Virginia ever loved her with 
deeper devotion or served her with stronger loyalty, and his study 
of the elements of her long life, under the direction of the only 
masters—“Sincerity and Truth”—whom his mind and spirit knew, 
made men recognize his spoken and written words on any historic 
Virginia person or event as words of authority. His great work in 
research was conducted in quietness and confidence ; and so it car- 
ries strength to endure. His record in the halls of learning testifies 
to the genuineness of his scholarship; the honors that came to him 
from learned societies bear witness to the real appreciation of his 
workmanship by those most competent to judge ; and the love of his 
friends, that is stronger than death, will eternally enshrine his clean, 
strong spirit, that meant so much to them as he so generously aided 
them in their varied interests. 

And this man’s associates in the work of the Virginia Historical 
Society, of which he was a member for thirty-eight years ; on whose 
Executive Committee he served for twenty-nine years, filling the 
office of Recording Secretary for fifteen years, would by this simple 
note testify to his unswerving devotion to all the interests of this 
ancient institution. As long as there shall be this hall of history of 
our ancient Commonwealth the strength of Morgan Robinson, un- 
selfishly and freely given during so many years to its upbuilding, 
will abide as one of the most powerful elements in its support. And 
forever and forever, which shall be the time of life of the spirit that 
is Virginia, the spirit of her devoted and loyal son will live, honored 
by succeeding generations of students of her history. 
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GENEALOGY 





SOME NOTES ON THE CLAY FAMILY 
Contributed by the late REVEREND STEPHEN O. SOUTHALL* 


In her excellent book entitled The Clay Family (Filson Club. Publications 
No. 14. Louisville, Kentucky, 1899) Mrs. Mary Rogers Clay states (pages 
65-66) that John Clay, the emigrant, had four (4) sons, naming as two (2) 
of them, Francis Clay of Northumberland County and Thomas Clay, one of 
fourteen persons “who did unlawfully assemble at ye p’ish church of Lawnes 
Creek [Surry County] with intent to declare they would not pay their publiq 
taxes...” 

This is certainly an error and as I was partly the cause of the error, I wish 
to correct it, and give as far as I can, the true history, though the facts are 
meagre. When Mrs. Clay asked me for the names of the Clays in Virginia, 
I gave her these names of Francis Clay and Thomas Clay; but failed to tell 
her that they were not descended from John Clay, the emigrant. 


The meagre facts are as follows: In the Muster of the Inhabitants of Jor- 
dan’s Journey, Charles Cittie, taken the 21st of January 1624 (see Hotten’s 
The Original Lists... Emigrants ... to the American Plantations 1600-1700, 
page 211) the muster of John Clay is given thus : 

“John Claye arived in the Treasurer February 1613 
Ann his wife in the Ann August 1623 
Servant’s 
William Nicholl’s aged 26 years in the Dutie in May 1619”. 

On July 13, 1635, John Clay was granted, in Charles City County, 1200 
acres bounding from the land granted to Capt. Francis Hooke, by the heads 
of Ward his creek; south east upon the creek; south west into the main land 
and north upon the main river; 100 acres due the said John Clay as being an 
old planter at or before the government of Sir Thomas Dale; the other 1100 
acres due unto him for the transporting of 22 other persons at his own cost. 
(Patent Book I, page 230) 

Again, May 1, 1655, William Bayly was granted 400 acres in Charles City 
County at Ward’s Creek on lower Cross Creek, a part of a divident of 2000 
acres granted to Capt. Francis Hooke and assigned to John Clay and John 
Frame, and by inheritance descended unto William Clay, a son of said John 
Clay, and by the said William Bayly purchased of said William Clay, the 
younger. (Patent Book 3, page 334) 


Note. After this article had gone to press we received word of the Reverend 
Mr. Southall’s death, Dec. 10th, 1943, aged 86 years. For well over a half- 
century Mr. Southall had been an indefatigable searcher of Virginia local 
records and hundreds of persons of Virginia descent are indebted to him for 
solving their genealogical problems. Scholarly in his research, always gen- 
erous and kind, he leaves numberless friends who honor his name.—Editor. 
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These grants show the Clays lived in what is now Prince George County, 
which was taken from Charles City County (south of the James River) in 
1702, and they lived between Ward’s Creek and Bailey’s Creek, just below 
the mouth of Appomattox River. These grants are nearly all the data we 
have on the Clays in the public records and we must refer to some of the fam- 
ily records, and especially to General Green Clay’s account. 

Let me give this item before going on further. About ten (10) miles from 
Richmond on the road to Amelia, on the left, and on the farm now owned by 
Mr. Morrissette, is the grave of Henry Clay, with a head-stone bearing this 
inscription: “In memory of Henry Clay who died at dinner with his children 
and grandchildren at the annual festival given them in 1760”. Henry Clay was 
a very old man, born in 1672. There are eight (8) other graves at this place; 
but, with the exception of the grave of Henry Clay, the rest are marked by 
common stones without any inscriptions on them. 

General Green Clay (born 1757) though very young, had brothers and 
sisters who were 18 and 20 years old at the time of the death of their grand- 
father, Henry Clay (born 1672; died 1760); besides, their father, Charles 
Clay (born 1716, died 1789, son of the said Henry Clay) was there at the 
festival referred to above. You can see from these figures what an oppor- 
tunity Greene Clay had of learning about his ancestors; but, not only this, 
Green Clay seems to copy from a previous record. General Green Clay (born 
1757, died 1828) says the father of Charles Clay (born 1638, died 1686)! was 
John Clay II, and grandson of the immigrant, John Clay. All the records 
which go back to John Clay agree with General Green Clay’s account. 

Now let us try to find out how old the first John Clay was when he came 
to Virginia in February 1613. Unfortunately his age is not given as it often 
is in the lists made for the “Musters” of the inhabitants in 1624. However 
the immigrants at that time were mature men. When their names and ages 
are both given we find that out of 21 immigrants 17 of them range from 30 
to 44 years in age; so I think John Clay must have been over 35 years old 
when he came to Virginia. He was not much younger. At any rate, he was 
old enough to have children in England as Mrs. Mary Rogers Clay says in 
her book. 

Now what became of the 1200 acres granted to John Clay in July 1635? 
They are not mentioned again, at least for some hundred years after the grant. 
It seems to me that John Clay, the immigrant, must have died shortly after 
the grant was made to him in July 1635. He must have been over 50 years of 
age at the time of his death; and the early immigrants died like flies. And, I 
am almost sure that the John Clay who with John Frame received the assign- 
ment of 2000 acres from Captain Francis Hooke (as appears in patent to 
William Bayly in May 1655; see above) was the second John Clay. 


Now, what children did John Clay, the immigrant, have? Bad luck in the 
way of missing records follows us. 


1This Charles Clay (born 1638, died 1686) married Hannah Wilson and had 
a son, Henry Clay (born 1672, died 1760) married Mary Mitchell, and had a 
son, Charles Clay (born 1716, died 1789) married Martha Green, and were 
the parents of General Green Clay (born 1757, died 1823). 
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In most cases when a man was granted land the names of the persons he 
transported are given under the patent; but not so with John Clay. He trans- 
ported by 1635 twenty-two (22) persons; but their names are not given. Had 
their names been given, then our troubles would be at an end. It was not 
required that the person transported should come over in the same ship with 
the person who transported them. John Clay’s wife and his servant came over 
at different times, and the rest came at another time. 

General Green Clay calls the first John Clay “the English Grenadier”, 
while some of the records call him “Captain”. We wonder if he made several 
trips between Virginia and England. Be that as it may, the public records say 
nothing about it. 

We can find only two children who might be sons of John Clay, viz: a 
William Clay and a John Clay who lived just across the river from Ward’s 
Creek where “the Grenadier” lived. William Clay, who sold the land to 
William Bayly (as stated in Bayly’s patent; see above), is called “the son 
of John Clay” and also “William Clay, the younger”. As there was a William 
Clay, the younger”, there must have been a William Clay, the elder. There- 
fore, we have for the first John Clay, the immigrant, two sons, viz: 

(1) William Clay; possibly he is the William Clay on the north side of 

James River. 

(2) John Clay; maybe he, too, was the son of John Clay who was on the 

north side of James River. 

General Green Clay’s account says that this second John Clay had several 
sons, but only two of them are known, viz: 

(1) William Clay, “the younger”, who sold land to William Bayly, as we 

have seen above. We know nothing more of him.” 

(2) Charles Clay, born 1638; died 1688,3 who married Hannah Wilson,‘ and 


2In Dec. 1655 William Clay, of Westover Parish, sold to John Didball, min- 
ister, 550 acres being part of 1000 acres “bought by my father John Clay, 
dec’d., of Capt. Edd Hooke . . . com’only called and known by the name of 
Clay’s Closett”. Of the balance of 450 acres 400 acres was sold to William 
Bayly, and “fiftie given by me to Cornelius Clemence.” This land being on 
Crosse Creek. In February 1659 William Clay was sworne constable of 
Weyanoke Parish. In October 1663 probate of the will of William Clay, dec’d. 
was granted to Emlin Clay, widow and executrix (Fleet, Virginia Colonial 
Abstracts, Vol. 10, Charles City County Court Orders 1655-58, page 19; Vol. 
11, same, 1658-61, page 65; Vol. 12, same, 1661-4, page 72) The William Clay, 
of Charles City County, who appears in the above references, was certainly 
this William Clay. 

5On October 3, 1660, a deed of gift for 2 ewes was made by John Wall “unto 
his son-in-law Charles Clay” in Charles City County (Fleet, Virginia Co- 
lonial Abstracts, Vol. 11, Charles City County Court Orders, 1658-61, page 
78) The term “son-in-law”, at that date, usually was used for stepson. It 
seems probable (from this reference) that the widow of John Clay, and 
mother of Charles Clay, had married secondly John Wall. 

Wilson Family. On June 6, 1666, John Wilson patented land in Henrico 
County on north side Appomattox River on the second falls of Swift Creek. 
In 1677 John Wilson appears as 30 years old. In 1686 John Wilson, Jr. had 
administration granted him on the estate of his father, John Wilson, deceased. 
In April 1686 Charles Clay gave receipt to John Wilson, Jr. for his wife 
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whose descendants are well accounted for by Mrs. Mary Rogers Clay 
in her book, The Clay Family. 

I have given in Mrs. Mary Rogers Clay’s The Clay Family, the most im- 
portant data of the Clays of Prince George County, but failed to report a 
deed recorded in Prince George County records and dated September, 1723, 
in which John Clay, of North Carolina, by his attorney, Robert Munford, 
sold and conveyed to Henry Threawt, 70 acres on Bailey’s Run, formerly 
owned by John Clay, deceased, on Quakers’ Path. 

Some of the descendants of John Clay, of North Carolina, have, after more 
than a hundred years returned to Dinwiddie County, Virginia, only a few 
miles from the place their ancestors lived. Among the number is Mr. Charles 
Knott, now (1943) cashier in the Bank at Dinwiddie C. H., Virginia. 

There were other Clays who came to Virginia, but I can give only one other 
family. 

The will of John Clay, of Isle of Wight County, dated April 7, 1675, 
recorded October 20, 1675; legatees, wife Mary, eldest son Thomas, and 
Mary, “the daughter of my son William.” 

The will of William Clay, of Isle of Wight County, dated Jany. 10, 1675; 
recorded February 17, 1675; legatees, cousin Thomas, “the son of my 
brother, Thomas Clay”; brother John Clay and his daughter, Elizabeth ; “my 
daughter Elizabeth’, and Mary, the youngest daughter of Henry Reynolds; 
“my wife Judith”. 

The will of Capt. William Corker, of Surry County, February 1675, men- 
tions “my daughter Judith Clay”. 

These Clays were located in Lawnes Creek, Isle of Wight County, and 
one of the above Thomas Clays was the man of that name who did, with four- 
teen others, unlawfully assemble at Lawnes Creek Church. 





THE FAMILY OF JOHN MOORE 
OF CAROLINE AND KING GEORGE COUNTIES 


Contributed by Mrs. JANE Moore (Gray) HaGan 


I have recently come into possession of copies of the wills of John Moore, of 
Caroline and King George Counties, and Mrs. Rebecca (Catlett) Conway 
Moore, his wife, both probated in King George County, Virginia, in 1759 
and 1760 respectively. 

As a descendant, as I believed, of their daughter, Jane Moore who married 
Erasmus Taylor, of Orange County, I was puzzled by the statement in 
Hayden’s Virginia Genealogies, page 674, that the said Jane Moore was born 
December 22, 1728, when it is evident that Rebecca (Catlett) Conway was 
at that date still the wife of Francis Conway; the said Francis Conway and 


{Hannah’s] part of the estate of her father John Wilson, deceased. 

John Wilson, of Henrico County, who died in 1686, was the father of : (1) 
John Wilson, Jr., whose will was recorded in Henrico County in 1716. 
(2) Hannah Wilson, who married Charles: Clay. 
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Rebecca Catlett’s youngest child, Nelly Conway, having been born January 9, 
1731 (Ibid, page 244). Hayden gives these dates, but makes no attempt to 
explain the discrepancy. He quotes (Ibid, page 244) excerpts from the wills 
of John Moore and his wife, Rebecca (Catlett) Conway-Moore; but cer- 
tainly could not have carefully studied their contents. 

Now with copies of these wills in my possession and having carefully studied 
them, it seems that there can be no mistake, and that there are grounds for 
the belief that Jane Moore (wife of Erasmus Taylor) was the daughter of 
John Moore by a wife previous to his marriage to Mrs. Rebecca (Catlett) 
Conway; the name of his first wife being as yet unknown, though possibly 
her baptismal name was Jane. The evidence for this belief lies in these 
facts: (1) Jane Moore (wife of Erasmus Taylor) was born December 22, 
1728; (2) the will of John Moore, dated July 29, 1758, probated December 
6, 1759, names “my wife Rebecca Moore”; “my son William Moore” (who 
was under 21 years old) ; “my daughter Jane Taylor’, “my grand-daughter 
Jane Thomas”; executors “my loving wife, the said Rebecca Moore, Erasmus 
Taylor, James Madison and my son William” (3) the will of Mrs. Rebecca 
(Catlett) Conway-Moore, dated November 6, 1759, probated 1760, refers to 
“my late husband John Moore” and names “my son William Moore”, under 
21 years of age; “my four grandsons, to-wit—Francis and Catlett Conway 
and Francis and Ambrose Madison”, “my grandson James Madison, Jun.”, 
“my son Francis Conway and Sarah, his wife”, “my daughter Nelly Madi- 
son”, “my niece Mary Gillison the wife of Mr. John Gillison”, “unto Jane 
Taylor, wife of Mr. Erasmus Taylor”, “my granddaughter Mary Conway”, 
“my son-in-law James Madison and my son William Moore”, “my son-in-law 
James Madison and my daughter Nelly, his wife” ; executors “my son-in-lav 
James Madison & my son William Moore”. 

It will be noticed that the will of John Moore names “my son William 
Moore”, “my daughter Jane Taylor’, “my granddaughter Jane Thomas”, 
while the will of his wife Mrs. Rebecca Moore, while specifying her relation- 
ship to every other legatee in her will, yet in making bequest “unto Jane 
Taylor wife of Erasmus Taylor’ does not mention any relationship. The 
inescapable conclusion is that Jane Moore (born December 22, 1728, wife of 
Erasmus Taylor) was not a daughter of Mrs. Rebecca (Catlett) Conway- 
Moore, but was a daughter of John Moore by a previous marriage. The com- 
plete texts of the wills of John Moore and his second wife, Mrs. Rebecca 
(Catlett) Conway-Moore are presented below. 

The ancestry of John Moore remains a mystery in spite of the efforts of 
some genealogists who have placed him two or three generations later in 
an effort to connect him with the Moores of Chelsea. He could have been a 
son of Augustine Moore, who died in 1688, but this has not been proved. 


John Moore’s will (see below) establishes his ownership of lands in 


1Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, Vol. XXXIV, pages 269-271, 
gives records from an ancient Taylor family Bible (printed in 1767) of sev- 
eral generations, in which the record appears that Jane Moore was born De- 
= 22, 1728; died September 1812; married October 13, 1749, Erasmus 

aylor. 
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Caroline County and lots in the town of Port Royal (in Carolina County). 
Since John Moore was living in King George County when he made his will 
in July 1758, although he did not own any land in that County, it is 
probable that upon his marriage to Mrs. Rebecca (Catlett) Conway, widow 
of Francis Conway, he moved across the Rappahannock River from Caroline 
County to her home in King George County, the site of which later became 
Port Conway, which was finally inherited by her son Francis Conway. This 
idea is implied, rather than expressed, in record of an act of Assembly in 
1752 for allowing a free ferry to be kept at Port Royal “from the said town 
over Rappahannock river, to the land now in the possession of John Moore, 
in the County of King George” (Hening, Statutes at Large ... of Virginia, 
Vol. VI, page 296). This spot is now spanned by the new Madison Bridge, 
named in honor of James Madison, Junior (later President of the United 
States), son of James Madison and his wife Nelly Conway, and who was 
born, March 5, 1751, at the home of his maternal grandmother, Mrs. Rebecca 
(Catlett) Conway-Moore, which at that time occupied the land. 


To sum up: the Moore connection now stands as follows: John Moore 
(died 1759) married first ....... (probably Jane) and had 
issue: (1) Jane Moore, born December 22, 1728; died September 1812; 
Married October 13, 1749, Erasmus Taylor (born September 15, 1715; died 
1794) of Orange County; (2) ................... Moore (a daughter) married 
cide Nites Thomas, and had Jane Thomas ..................... John Moore (died 
1759) married secondly (certainly after 1731) Mrs. Rebecca (Catlett) Con- 
way and had issue: (1) William Moore, under 21 years of age when his 
parents made their wills, and therefore born after 1738. 





WILL oF JoHN Moore 


IN THE NAME oF Gop AMEN. I John Moore of the County of King George 
and Colony of Virginia being low in health but of sound and disposing mind 
and memory for which I bless God, Do make and ordain this my last Will and 
Testament in manner and form following (that is to say) I will that all such 
debts as I shall justly owe at the time of my death and my Funeral Charges 
& Expences be in the first place paid by my Executors herein after named & 
as to my Estate both Real & Personal I dispose thereof as follows. 


First I give and bequeath to my loving wife Rebecca Moore my Riding 
Chair and two horses known by the name of Buck and Swallow and also one 
third part of my stocks of Cattle, Hogs and Sheep and one third part of my 
household Furniture together with Five Negroes the most valuable or such 
as she shall think fit to choose out of the number I shall leave at the time of 
my death all which said Respective Articles and things I give and bequeath 
unto my said wife absolutely forever. 


Item. I give and devise unto my son William Moore all that tract or parcel 
of land that I purchased of William Stevens situate lying & being in the 
County of Caroline, Also all that tract or parcel of land that I purchased of 
Peyton Smith situate lying & being in the said County and adjoining the said 
land purchased of the said William Stevens together with two lotts or half 
acres of land No. 16 & 17, situate lying and being in the town of Port Royall 
in the said County of Caroline according to the Plan and survey of the said 
Town all which said tracts of land lotts and premises with their appurten- 
ances I give and devise unto my said son William Moore for and during the 
term of his natural life and from and after his decease, I give and Devise 
the said lands lotts and premises to such child or children of my said son 
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William as he by his last will and Testament or other instrument in writing 
subscribed with his own proper hand shall direct & appoint and to his and 
their heirs forever. 

But in case my said son William shall not leave a child at the time of his 
death to inherit the said lands lotts and premises under the direction and 
appointment aforesaid then it is my desire and I do hereby give and devise 
the said lands lotts and premises or such of them as my said son William 
shall die seized or possessed off unto my Daughter Jane Taylor & her heirs 
forever. Provipep that nothing herein contained is meant or intended to de- 
feat or deprive my said son of his having full power in the said lands lotts 
and premises to change alter or alienate the same in any manner he shall see 
fit during his life, only that in case he should dye without such child as afore- 
said my said Daughter Jane may have and enjoy all or so much of the said 
lands lotts and premises as he shall be seized or possessed of at the time of 
his death any thing therein to the contrary notwithstanding. And in case the 
contingency of my sons dying without child as aforesaid shall happen whereby 
the estate and effects given to him shall descend and vest in my said Daugh- 
ter then I direct that she or her heirs pay unto my Granddaughter Jane 
Thomas the surn of Two hundred pounds current money which sum I hereby 
in that case give to the said Jane & her heirs forever. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto Erasmus Taylor and James Maddison two 
of my Executors hereafter named the sum of Three Hundred Pounds current 
money to be by them laid out as soon as they conveniently can after my 
decease in the purchase of a tract or parcel of land which said land so pur- 
chased or contracted for by them my said Executors I hereby direct shall 
be conveyed unto my said son William in like manner as I have herein before 
disposed of the lands lotts and premises in the said County of Caroline so as 
that in case he shall dye without a child to inherit my said Daughter Jane 
may have and enjoy the same. 

Item. I give to my Daughter Jane Taylor one Negro Fellow called Moore 
to her and her heirs forever. 

Item. I give and bequeath to my said Daughter Jane Taylor the sum of One 
hundred and fifty pounds current money to be paid her within three years 
after my decease or sooner if the profits of my estate can conveniently raise 
the same which sum I give unto the said Jane & her heirs. And for this 
purpose as well as for the support of my said wife and the maintenance and 
education of my said son I hereby direct, and it is my desire that all my 
estate be kept together undivided excepting the three hundred pounds herein 
before bequeathed for the purchase of a parcel or tract of land untill my said 
son shall attain his age of Twenty one years or marry. 

Item. All the rest and residue and remainder of my estate both Real and 
personal of what nature kind or quality soever not herein before disposed of I 
give devise and bequeath unto my said son William in like manner as I have 
herein before given & disposed of my said lands and lotts in the said County 
of Caroline and in case of his dying without a child as aforesaid I give and 
bequeath the same unto my Daughter Jane & her heirs forever in manner 
aforesaid. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my Granddaughter Jane Thomas the sum 
of Fifty pounds current money to be paid her within four years after my 
decease or sooner if the profits of my estate can conveniently raise the same, 
which sum I give unto the said Jane and her heirs forever. 


Lastly. I do hereby constitute and appoint my loving wife the said Rebecca 
Moore, the said Erasmus Taylor, James Maddison and my son William, 
Executors of this my will, desiring that my said estate may not be appraised. 
And here by revoking making null and void all and every will and wills by 
me heretofore made declaring this only to be my last will & Testament, In 
Witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seale this 29th. day of 
July, 1758. John Moore (Seale) Probated by Erasmus Taylor and James 
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Madison, December 6, 1759. This will is recorded in King George County; 
Virginia, Court. 


Witt or Mrs. Repecca (CaTLett) Conway-Moore 


In THE NAME oF Gop AMEN. I Rebecca Moore of the County of King 
George and Colony of Virginia being weak in body, but of sound and per- 
fect mind and memory (blessed be God) do make and ordain this my last will 
and Testament in manner and form following (that is to say) Whereas my 
late husband John Moore did by his last will and Testament bearing date the 
29th day of July 1758, give and bequeath unto me his wife, his riding chair 
and two horses known by the names of Buck and Swallow and also one third 
part of his stocks of Cattle, Hogs and Sheep, and one third part of his 
household furniture together with five Negroes the most valuable or such as 
I should think fit to choose out of the number he should leave at the time of his 
death, all of which Respective Articles and things he gave and bequeathed 
unto me, by the said Will and Testament, absolutely and forever. 

And by virtue of the said Will and Testament, I did on the 16th day of 
July last past, since my husband’s decease, make choice of the five following 
Negroes part of the number my said deceased husband left at his death, to- 
wit, Negros Phil, Ben, Sawney, Sarah and Judyth. And whereas Judith 
one of the said Negro’s was big with child when I chose her & is since de- 
livered of a boy which is called Billy, which said child with the rest of the 
Negros which I have chosen by virtue of my said deceased husband’s will, 
Namely, Phil, Ben, Sawney, Sarah and Judith, I give and bequeath unto my 
Son William Moore when he attains the age of Twenty one years and to my 
Grandson James Maddison, Jun. when he attains eighteen years of age to be 
equally divided between them; but in case my said Son William Moore should 
happen to die before he attain Twenty one years of age, it is my Will and 
desire that then the said Negros which I have bequeathed to him and would 
have been his part in case he had attained the age of twenty one years shall 
be equally divided amongst my four grandsons, to-wit. Francis and Catlett 
Conway and Francis and Ambrose Madison, And to their heirs forever. And 
in case the contingency of my Grandson James Madison his dying before he 
attain the age of eighteen years should happen, my Will and desire is that 
then the Legacy which I have bequeathed to him shall be equally divided be- 
tween my two Grandsons Francis and Ambrose Madison & their heirs forever. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my son William Moore my third part of 
the Silver Spoons left me by my late husband his father, also a mourning 
ring of thirty shillings value to him and his heirs forever. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my son Francis Conway and Sarah his 
wife each of them a mourning ring of thirty shillings value. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my Daughter Nelly Madison a Mourning 
ring of thirty shillings value; also all my wearing apparel. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my niece Mary Gillison the wife of Mr. 
John Gillison a mourning ring of thirty shillings value. 


Item. I give and bequeath unto Jane Taylor the wife of Mr. Erasmus 
Taylor a mourning ring of thirty shillings value. 


Item. I give and bequeath unto my Granddaughter Mary Conway when 
she attain the age of twenty one years or marries, which shall first happen 
the sum of fifty pounds current money of Virginia but in case she should 
happen to die before she marries or come to the age of twenty one years My 
will and desire is that then the said fifty pounds shall be equally divided 
between my grandsons Francis and Catlett Conway at the time when my said 
Granddaughter would (should she die) attain the age of twenty one years. 

Item. I give and bequeath unto my son in law. James Madison and my son 
William Moore my two executors hereafter named my Chair and horses, 
also my third part of the stocks of cattle, hogs, and sheep and my third part 
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of the household furniture which my late deceased husband bequeathed me 
by his last will and Testament above mentioned. And also all the rest and 
residue and remainder of my estate of what nature kind or quality soever not 
herein before disposed of to be my them sold for the payment of my lawful 
debts and the above legacies and the surplus if any there be, with what money 
I shall have at my death, and debts due me, I give and bequeath unto my son 
William Moore and my Grandson James Madison Jun. to be equally divided 
between them forever. 

Item. It is my will and desire that my son in law James Madison and my 
Daughter Nelly his wife shall have and enjoy the whole legacies which I 
have bequeathed to my Grandson Jas. Madison Jun. until he attains the age of 
eighteen years. At which time it is my will that he my said grandson shall 
take possession of the whole legacies with the increase of the said Negroes 
to his own proper use forever. 

Item. Provided nevertheless that if the above negro child Billy should fall 
to the part of my Grandson James Madison Jr. and my son William Moore 
shall refuse to make him the said James his heirs Exors. or Administrators a 
good and secure right and title to the said Negro Billy within one year after 
he comes to lawfull age, or if he the said William his heirs, Exors. 
Adminisrs. or assigns do at any time hereafter sue for and recover the said 
Negro Billy, it is my will and desire then that the said legacies which I have 
bequeathed him the said William shall then go to the persons or person of 
whom the said Negro Billy shall be recovered in lieu thereof forever. 

Lastly I do hereby constitute and appoint my son in law James Madison & 
my Son William Moore Executors of this my last will & Testament directing 
that my Estate be not appraised. In Witness whereof I have hereunto set my 
hand and seals this sixth day of November 1759. Rebecca Moore (Seale) 
Signed, Sealed, Published, & Declared by the said Rebecca Moore the Testator 
as and for her Last Will & Testament in the presence of us who were present 
at the signing and sealing thereof. Wm. Wren, Wm. Harrison, John X (his 
mark) Brown (Probated 1760). This will is recorded in King George County, 
Virginia, Court. 
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Tue Ovp Vircinta GENTLEMAN AND OTHER SKETCHES. By George W. 
Bagby, edited and arranged by his daughter, Ellen M. Bagby. Richmond, 
Virginia, 1943, 


Some sixty years have passed since this gallant gentleman, loyal Virginian, 
and gifted author answered “Adsum”, to his Maker’s call. The first edition of 
his collected works appeared in 1884-85, within two years of his death, and 
was brought together by Edward S. Gregory. In 1910, closing a gap of 
twenty-five years, his writings were again edited, this time by Thomas Nelson 
Page, who also contributed to this second edition a scholarly introduction. 
A further twenty-eight years passed before the unsatisfied hunger of a 
steadily growing public was met in 1938 by the publication of a third edition; 
this time it was the South’s Thucydides,—Douglas Southall Freeman,—who 
wrote a characteristically felicitous introduction. And now, after a lapse of 
less than five years a fourth edition appears! 

In the broadening appreciation of the writings of Dr. Bagby thus manifest, 
we, of the South, and especially of Virginia, wholeheartedly rejoice. For he 
was in peculiar measure, as one biographer has stated, “the portrayer of old 
Virginia.” Add to this fact his idealism, his humanity, his broad sympathies, 
his intense patriotism,—in which latter his devotion to Virginia can be 
likened to that of the poet who felt for his England “as a lover or child”,— 
and we have a life and character of which we may be increasingly proud. 


It is perhaps late to attempt to essay the worth of Dr. Bagby’s writings. 
Abundant testimony, aye, eulogy, has come from such authorities as those I 
have cited and John Esten Cooke, James Southall Wilson, Ellen Glasgow, 
Jay Lewis, Virginia Moore, Hudson Strode, Paul Green, and others. After 
evaluations by such critics attempt at appraisal by one less qualified would 
surely sin through ineptness or incompleteness. But it is permissible to further 
emphasize a quality in all that Dr. Bagby wrote which stamps him as of the 
finer metal,—I mean its consistent loftiness of tone. Francis Thompson’s tri- 
bute to Shelley will here come into memory of many. 

There are certain paragraphs, certain pages, appearing in Dr. Bagby’s 
writings which, “familiar in the mouth as household words”, tempt to quo- 
tation, as a kind of relieving act of affection and admiration. But space per- 
mits of only one. In recalling it is equally recalled, and with no small degree 
of pride, that Dr. Bagby was Corresponding Secretary and Librarian of the 
Virginia Historical Society from October, 1859 to July, 1860, and that his 
moving portrait of “The Old Virginia Gentleman”, (in which he has limned 
in fadeless colors this vanished Virginian), carries as an “Author’s note”, 
under date of March 19, 1877, the following statement : 

“This lecture was written in the interest of the Virginia Historical Society. 
My hope was that its delivery throughout the State might awaken in our 
people a just pride in their Past, which, with all its faults, has had no equal 
since Greece gave to the world that splendor which will live when the sun 
dies. That pride aroused, I hoped they would, by small individual contribu- 
tions, revivify a society representing the history of the oldest and greatest 
of American States. 

“Doubtless the picture here drawn of Virginia as she was is idealized. Pur- 
posely so. Not for a moment could any Virginian say that there was nothing 
amiss in the old order. Alas! there is much amiss in every structure, old or 
new. Educated at the North, I was perhaps more keenly alive to the defects 
of our system than almost any Virginian of my time. And so long as the 
good Commonwealth lived I did not fail to mix in every panegyric I wrote— 
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and there were several—a full proportion of good-natured satire. If I have 
praised Virginia without stint, I have, in times past, ridiculed her unsparingly. 
But our Mother is dead, and much may be pardoned in a eulogy which would 
be inexcusable were the subject living. I ask no man’s pardon for what must 
seem to a stranger a most exaggerated estimate of my State and its people. 
In simple truth and beyond question there was in our Virginia country life a 
beauty, a simplicity, a purity, an uprightness, a cordial and lavish hospitality, 
warmth and grace which shine in the lens of memory with a charm that 
passes all language at my command. It is gone with the social structure that 
gave it birth, and were I great, I would embalm it in the amber of such prose 
and verse as has not been written since John Milton laid down his pen. Only 
greatness can fitly do it.” 

The very beauty of Dr. Bagby’s appeal and tribute gives poignancy to the 
note of despondency and disappointment concerning the Society which he 
sounds, and certainly there was nothing in the fortunes of our organization 
in the next decade and a half to dissipate the gloom overshadowing it when 
he wrote. In fact, Dr. Stanard’s monograph, “The Homes of the Virginia 
Historical Society” records that “in a resolution adopted in 1892 a prominent 
member of the Committee said that the future existence of the Society was 
problematical”! But within the year came from Mrs. John Stewart of “Brook 
Hill” and her daughters the munificent gift of the house now occupied, a 
structure whose associations with the family of General Lee in 1864-’65, and 
of our “Saint of the Sword” himself, immediately following Appomattox, when 
it became in very truth his Calvary, make of it not a habitation but a shrine. 
And today if the Society remains a rather small, a rather frail, craft to carry 
all its treasures, yet it has passed from shoal waters, and with qualified trustees, 
loyal crew, and favoring breeze, is under way on a voyage of increasing 


usefulness. 
ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL 


In His Own Country AND OTHER Poems. By Charles W. Coleman.—Pri- 
vately printed. 


In this slender volume a brother and sister have brought together “in 
memory of long ago days and a lifelong affection” poems by their brother 
which in great measure first saw the light in various outstanding reviews and 
magazines in the last two decades of the XI Xth Century. 


Charles Washington Coleman was born in 1862; his life span was the 
scriptural 70 years; during almost half of this long period he was a member 
of the technical staff of the Library of Congress, being connected almost con- 
tinuously with the Reading Room of that great and growing institution, where 
his broad cultural background enabled him to render service of highest value. 


Since, as suggested, practically every poem found in this volume was writ- 
ten between the ages of twenty and forty, excluding certain juvenilia, it may 
be surmised that the conscientious and tender hands which have given us the 
work under review have withheld for future publication examples of the 
poet’s further work, for it is hardly conceivable that a singer of such promise 
could have passed his latter years, those spent in the Library, in a mute and 
cloistered existence, “as through glass viewing a windy world”, and with the 
primary talent of song wrapped in his own heart. It is, to repeat, hard to be- 
lieve that so soon for him the sedge had withered from the lake. 


But leaving what is mere conjecture apart, let us turn to the volume under 
review. Its title, “In His Own Country” is that of the opening poem, a 
dialogue in blank verse between a passerby and a native, in converse near 
the grave of “an idle fellow”,—a poet it would appear. The admiring interest 
of the stranger and the contrasting depreciatory attitude of the native are 
climaxed in the closing lines : 
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“Made he no verses then?” 
“T do not know— 
“Ah, yes—some lines about a woman’s hair— 
No more than that, I think. His grave is there.” 

“Only a woman’s hair.” Swift wrote these simple words on a paper enclos- 
ing a lock of Stella’s hair, as Thackeray tells us. And the poem breathes the 
same haunting loveliness that marks the satirist’s comments: “Did you ever 
hear or read four words more pathetic? Only a woman’s hair ; only love, only 
fidelity, only purity, innocence, beauty: only the tenderest heart in the world 
stricken and wounded and passed away...” 

Judged by this volume alone, even the wayfaring man is aware that these 
poems flowed from a heart singularly sensitive to beauty and to pain. Added 
to this is the realization that the thirst of a mind of native vigor had been 
nourished by drinking at the great sources,—Theocritus, piping down the 
valleys of his native Sicily; Catullus, “tenderest of Roman poets”; are fount 
and inspiration to Coleman; and so down through the centuries; mediaeval 
troubadours, Elizabethan singers; on and on, to Baudelaire, de Musset and 
Beaumarchais; everywhere finding kinship with “souls of poets dead and 
gone”; paying superb tribute to Keats, to Shelley, and to Lanier ; proving by 
his “Swinburne” keenness of ear and capacity to employ that great singer’s 
form and verbal felicity. 

Ribald old G.B.S. once remarked that fifty years ago every young man 
was in love with Ellen Terry! Coleman was no exception, declaring her in his 
lovely sonnet, “Portia Enters”, “the lady of all hearts.” 

None of this poet’s flights are long; perhaps intensity of utterance rendered 
sustained flight difficult, yet not infrequently do we find something of that 
ecstasy which Plato held the note of genuine inspiration. 

Coleman scorned not the sonnet,—something so difficult to achieve in Eng- 
lish in its pure Italian form; and his mastery of this difficult technique is 
capitally illustrated in this collection. There is a further suggestion of Italian 
influence in his lovely “Sestina”, while other compositions prove him a close 
student of prosody, and master of a variety of metres. 

Flowering at a time when there was much that was garish and meretricious 
in the work of singers then acclaimed, but now in large measure forgotten, he 
was saved from their faults through innate fastidiousness and an acute ear. 
Equally he escaped the ofttimes cloying sweetness and deadly miasma which 
seemed the quality or exhalation of these lush writers. His unerring taste and 
delicacy of sentiment is at its best in “The Queen’s Page”, one of the longer 
poems of the volume, which in its form and in its appreciation of the mediaeval 
mind, has a vague flavor of something from old Percy. “Over the Sea Lies 
Spain” which is likely to be the favorite of many readers, has all the wistful- 
ness, all the longing, of Nodier’s “Carcassonne”, without its pathetic ending. 

David C. Mearns of the Library of Congress in an introductory note bears 
testimony to Coleman’s “cultivated appreciation of scholarship”, and “the 
quality of his service” to the Library; as well as to his “gentle dignity, rich 
experience, broad interests, discriminating taste, unusual and abiding friend- 
ships, and profound concern for the welfare of others”. Joseph Auslander, 
himself a poet, contributes a pungent and adequate Introduction. 

ALEXANDER W. WEDDELL. 


Srx QuakKER CLOCKMAKERS (1682-1813). By Edward E. Chandlee, published 
1943 by The Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Distributed by David Mc- 
Kay, Philadelphia X VII. 260 pps. Price $10.00. 

Perhaps there have been families in Europe in which the art of clockmak- 


ing was handed down for 150 years, through five generations—but the only 
such family in the annals of this country is the Cottey-Chandlee family of 
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Pennsylvania. The author, Edward E. Chandlee, not only tells the fascinating 
story of his direct ancestors, but also has created an invaluable reference book 
for those who follow clocks as a hobby. 

The experience of the Cottey-Chandlee family encompasses the period 
from the beginning, in England, of the tallclock as a piece one time-mechanism 

. until the tallclock succumbed, in this country, to the price competition re- 
sulting from the invention, in 1816, by Eli Terry, of the low-priced Yankee, 
wooden movement, shelf-clock, which made possible, mass production methods 
in the clock industry. 

Able Cottey was about 21 years old, when the free swinging gravity- 
control, long pendulum, was introduced in England. That marked the begin- 
ning of the tall clock as an accurate, dependable time-keeper. The earliest clock 
known to have been made in the American Colonies, bears the name of Able 
Cottey, Philadelphia, and is dated 1709 (?). This beautiful clock is such a 
masterpiece that it surely was not his first clock, made in this country. 

Able Cottey, having served his apprenticeship (1655-1711), migrated from 
England in 1682, settling in Philadelphia. He was then 27 years old. Cottey 
taught the art to his son-in-law, Benjamin Chandlee (Sr.) who passed the 
knowledge along to his son, Benjamin (Jr.) who in turn took as his appren- 
tices, his four sons, Goldsmith, Ellis, Isaac and John. Benjamin III (son of 
Goldsmith) continued the business of clockmaking until 1830. 

Members of the family were Quakers, and thanks to the incomparable his- 
torical and genealogical records of the Society of Friends, the story of the 
Cottey-Chandlee family has been preserved in the archives of the Society. 

Benjamin Chandlee (Sr.) was born in Ireland in 1685, migrated to Philadel- 
phia, apprenticed himself to Able Cottey, and in 1710, married Sarah, the 
daughter of his master. Benjamin, Sr. worked in Nottingham, Chester County, 
Pennsylvania. He moved to Wilmington, Delaware and died there in 1745. 
His son, Benjamin Chandlee, Jr. was born 1723 and died 1791 in Nottingham 
—there making clocks with brass dials finely engraved—B. Chandlee, Not- 
tingham. 

The four sons of Benjamin (Jr.) all of whom served an apprenticeship 
under him, were Goldsmith, Chandlee, (1751-1821) ; Ellis Chandlee, (1755- 
1812) ; John Chandlee, (1757-1813) ; and Isaac Chandlee (1760-1813). 

Goldsmith Chandlee settled in Winchester, Virginia, where he made five 
8-day brass clocks with beautiful till cases. He also made scientific, mathe- 
matical and chemical instruments. He made a surveyors instrument, upon order 
from George Washington, for Lawrence Augustine Washington. That in- 
strument is now on display in Mount Vernon. 

Ellis and Isaac remained at Nottingham, taking over the business after the 
death of their father, Benjamin, Jr. For a while they were in partnership, and 
then worked independently. 

John Chandlee and Isaac Chandlee both died in 1813, Ellis died in 1815, 
Goldsmith Chandlee (Sr.) died in 1821, and his son, Goldsmith, Jr. continued 
the business in Winchester, until 1830. 

Benjamin Chandlee III (son of Goldsmith) worked as a watch and clock 
maker in Baltimore, Maryland, from 1814 to 1818, and from that date until 
1823 was in partnership in Baltimore, the style of the firm being “Chandlee & 
Hollowa ilversmiths.” Thus came to an end five generations of clock- 
makers. 

It is a remarkable fact that so many of the clocks of these Six Quaker 
Clockmakers have survived. The author has located over 68 (?) Cottey- 
Chandlee clocks—and has made fine photographs of them. The Book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with a selection of fine pictures from this collection of 


photographs. 
Lockwoop Barr. 
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Tae Hucvuenor. 1941-1943. Publication No. 11. The Huguenot Society, 
Founders of Manakin in the Colony of Virginia, Inc., 2209-A Park Ave., 
Richmond, Virginia. 


This society, always progressive, has dedicated this number to the Junior 
Huguenot Society, organized in 1943, Photographs of the Junior President and 
the first Junior member, Miss Agee and Master Cragon, give good promise for 
the future. If I ever saw an intelligent, merry little French lad, the first mem- 
ber is ‘it’. 

Mrs. William Armistead Porter (Nellie Francisco) has been made Hon- 
orary President General for life. Dr. Robert Lee Kincaid of Harrogate, 
Tennessee, is National President for 1943-1945. 

The Huguenot’s publication appears every two years. While the ten pre- 
ceeding numbers are very good indeed, still this is the best they have pro- 
duced. It is divided into four parts: introduction, Historical, Genealogical 
and Transactions. In the Introduction this: “Own and paid for 405 acres of 
land in Powhatan county where the Huguenots settled in 1700”. The Society 
has strong plans for development of their memorial lands for the Huguenots 
of the future. No mention is made of the eight billion chiggers, gnats, mosqui- 
toes, flies, moccasin snakes, moles, squirrels, field mice, etc. that came free 
with these acres. They are going just as strong on this good land today as 
when the first Huguenots arrived. They still think they own the Huguenots 
rather than the reverse and are ready to assert their claims. Partridges and 
small game abound, but the numerous deer, wild geese, duck and wolves (at 
150 Ib. tobacco per head) are no longer in this fertile place. This is the land 
that we gave our brothers the Protestant French. It was between the Colony 
of Virginia and the then still active marauding Indians. Comments are not 
welcomed as to our great generosity. 

Part II, Historical, gives in clear outline the foundation and development 
of Manakin. Mrs. Porter tells us that there were at least six independent 
Huguenot settlements between Massachusetts and South Carolina in the 17th 
century. 

Part III, Genealogical, has to do with the families of Amonet, Bilbo, 
Boisseau, Cabiniss, Eno, Foushee, Hatchett, Anna Maria Dubois Hite, Lacy, 
La Fitte, Salle. The last, prepared by Mrs. L. W. Glazebrook is particularly 
interesting, one will being translated from French. 

Part IV is devoted to financial and other affairs of the society. In con- 
clusion Mrs. Porter says “See that ye keep the faith”. The faith has been kept 
by the Huguenots up to this time and will be by their youthful descendants for 


some time to come. 
BEVERLEY FLEET. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Virginia Colonial Abstracts. Volume 19. Northumbria Collectanea, 1645- 
1720. A to L” By Beverley Fleet. 115 mimeographed pages. Price $5. 00. 
“Kosciuszko in the American Revolution.” By Miecislaus Haiman. Polish 
Institute of Arts and Sciences in America, New York, N. Y. Illustrations 
and Maps. Index. 188 pages. Price $3.00. To be ordered from Herald 

Square Press, Inc., 233 Spring St., New York, N. Y. 

“Peter Melendy: The Mind and the Soil. ” By Luella M. Wright, State His- 
torical Society of lowa, Iowa City, Iowa. Index. 360 pages. 

“Along Petersburg Streets.” By Edward A. Wyatt, IV. The Dietz Printing 
Co., Richmond, 1943. 95 pages. Price $1.00. 

“Potomac Interlude: The Story of Woodlawn Mansion and the Mount Vernon 
Neighborhood, 1846-1943.” By Dorothy Troth Muir. Mount Vernon Print 
Shop, Washington, D. C. Illustrated. Index. 198 pages. 
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PRESIDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT 





To the Members of the Virginia Historical Society: 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: 
I take pleasure in submitting to you a resumé of the activities of the 
Society for the past twelve months. 


























I 
MEMBERSHIP (as of November 30, 1943) 
eet AE SAL AG, SNR 7 Metoah DAA OM A SR AER a aE I 164 
FE A TT MI TEN 3 
Rrra: Dee TID cece cctsininntictcariiinarsarncenntiiaiitiiiiaiiiiitis 12 
Annual Members: Individuals .....................::csc:scessseceeeseeeeseseeeees 1007 
Rs Soe a ee ee 157 1164 
OR eee Sik. cee 1343 
Exchange of Magazine with other historical societies, 
libraries, departments of archives, et.......................c-s----ssesesssesesnsneeetneesees 55 
Losses in Membership: Dec. 1, 1942-Nov. 30, 1943: 
By death: 
I ai a cciiiiniisinsidihninsitelalesaictdesdimmuitnsiamnpanaiianpeintanaiindasaiiiiiiaeies 3 
Annual Members sitihitinith teriiitiinibtiilcctitea iam 
By resignation : 
SEES LLL LAN UE A NASIR oo 45 
By dropping delinquents after 2 years ..................-c-cesesseeseesseseneenesesneseees 19 
ONE) souitatsnricusaded aoteede ee 82 
Gains (for same period) : 
Life Members (7 of whom transferred from Annual 
np ie I sciences niinitteprere tein icnastnitectinntiacglee hci 11 
La ES Eee EEE ne eee een eee 3 
Remme Qe in niccisnsiictitnecienitticsitmntnipiaite ne er 6 
FO AEE ERE CTS LT OE ene cee ee PS Onn 79 
5 Ta See ome ee ee 99 
Gain—17 members. 
II 
VISITORS 
Dec. 1, 1942-Nov. 30, 1943—Total......-..---.-.2-.--eesesseee 980 


These visitors have come from all sections of the country, while five of 
them were from Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Trinidad, and Scotland. The de- 
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crease in number of visitors (being 170) from last year is just another result 
of the limitations placed on travel by necessity arising from our nation’s war 
effort. However, it should be noted here that at least 50% of those who 
visited the Society’s house during the past year were engaged in research 
work. The decrease in number of visitors is not so much among students 
with special objectives to be gained; but is found rather among tourists and 
sightseers. 


III 


ACTIVITIES 


The decrease in number of visitors to the Society’s house during the past 
year is by no means indicative of a decrease in the activities of the Society. 
Letters of inquiry in regard to historical and genealogical matters have kept 
up their usual steady stream and each has been given the consideration which 
it has ever been the custom of the Society to show in such matters. Our cor- 
respondence files witness to this fact; and it is a pleasure to report that dur- 
ing the past year letters of appreciation for information supplied various 
inquirers have been more abundant than in former years. Mrs. Johnston, our 
assistant secretary, by her courtesy in promptly handling correspondence in- 
volving inquiries for historical and genealogical information; by her pains- 
taking efforts to supply, through reasonable search, answers to such questions, 
has won many friends for the Society, not a few of whom, on her invitation, 
have become members. 


The constant demand for cataloging new acquisitions of books and manu- 
script material has been carried on by Miss Wooldridge; while in addition 
thereto she has been making a careful study of manuscript material in our 
collection which has not heretofore been adequately cataloged; and notwith- 
standing many interruptions, by other calls on her time, has succeeded in not- 
ing much valuable material whose significance has not heretofore been brought 
to light. 


A treasurer’s duties and cares in the handling of the markedly limited 
funds of our Society is not an easy matter ; but with deep interest in the work 
of the Society, Miss Lucke, our treasurer, has patiently and effectively car- 
ried the affairs of her office. Besides this work as treasurer, Miss Lucke 
has efficiently handled the matter of typing most of the correspondence of 
the office and has copied manuscripts for use in the Magazine. 

At the November, 1942, meeting of the Executive Committee, a committee 
consisting of the Honorable Alexander W. Weddell, as chairman, Mr. E. 
Randolph Williams, and Mr. Alexander H. Sands, was appointed to con- 
sider the best method of increasing the membership of the Society and to 
prepare a statement thereof to be published in the January, 1943, number of 
the Magazine. This committee is indeed to be congratulated on its work, and 
the effectiveness of its appeal, which resulted in procuring funds, both by 
memberships and gifts which have been of marked help in carrying the 
current expenses of the Society through 1943 without a deficit. 

Both the Society of the Sons of the Revolution in the State of Virginia 
and the Society of Colonial Wars in the State of Virginia, at their annual 
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meetings, the former in February, the latter in May, 1943, appropriated funds 
to assist our Society in rehabilitating manuscript material, which funds are 
being carried in the accounts of those respective societies pending the time 
when materials for such rehabilitation of manuscripts can be had. 


IV 


GIFTS RECEIVED BY THE SOCIETY 


First we should record a son’s gracious remembrance of his honored father. 
The late George W. Bagby, Jr., made to the Society a bequest of $100.00 as 
a memorial to his father, Dr. George W. Bagby, who for so many years, 
devoted talent and time to the development of this Society’s interests. This 
amount has been placed in the Endowment Fund. 

During the past year many notable additions have been made to the So- 
ciety’s collections by gifts from friends who are ever mindful of the interests 
of the Society and of increasing its usefulness. 

The following named members of the Society have presented to our library 
valuable books on Virginia history and English and Virginia genealogy, and 
typewritten copies of family records for our files: Doctor B. Randolph Well- 
ford, Jr., Doctor John Stewart Bryan, Mr. Herbert A. Claiborne, Mr. Rich- 
ard M. Boykin, Mrs. John Hill Cronley, the Misses Lancaster, Mrs. Charles 
S. Pillsbury, Doctor Leslie Lyle Campbell, Lieutenant Archibald Bolling 
Shepperson, Doctor and Mrs. Charles R. Robins, Miss Ellen Bagby, Doctor 
Charles William Dabney, Mr. John P. Madison, Miss Laura Landon Mitchell 
and Miss Virginia Lewis Mitchell, Mr. Beverley Fleet, Mrs. Littleton Fitz- 
erald, Miss Coralie Johnston, Mr. Homer S. Wilson, Miss Rose M. Mac- 
Donald, Mrs. James T. Sloan, Mr. Richard C. Wight, Mrs. Lucy S. Doug- 
las, Mr. Ezra S. Humston, Doctor Joseph D. Eggleston, Mr. W. R. Turner, 
Miss Elizabeth J. Morton, Mr. Lockwood Barr, Mr. Edward D. Wyatt, IV, 
Mr. William Montgomery Sweeney, Mrs. J. Henry Bradley, Mrs. Margaret 
Dashiel, Mr. Malcolm Elmore Walthall, Mrs. W. T. Fowler, Mr. Edwin 
Peck, Mr. Ferdinand C. Latrobe, Mr. W. Macfarlane Jones and Mr. C. K. 
Mosser. 

Just as our year was closing the Society received a gift of priceless value, 
not alone to be accounted for in material terms or because the gift brings into 
our library copies of publications which will eventually prove of service to 
students of Virginia history; but a gift of spiritual value representing the 
very heart’s core of a man whose controlling passion for many years was his 
love of this Society and who exercised every faculty of his remarkable mind 
in furthering its interests. By his will, the late Morgan Portiaux Robinson, 
of Richmond, devised to the Virginia Historical Society his library of 
some five (or more) thousand items consisting of printed public docu- 
ments, books, pamphlets and magazines relating primarily to Virginia and 
the history of the War Between the States. Mr. Robinson’s library, at 
his own designation, will be a memorial to his mother, the late Mrs. 
John Enders Robinson, who was Virginia Morgan, daughter of Col. Charles 
Stephen Morgan, a charter member of this Society. Mr. Robinson’s library 
has been transferred from his late residence to the Society’s house and is 
now in course of arrangement. 
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Several particularly rare gifts of original manuscript material have come 
into our collection during the past year. 

From Mr. Hiram E. Deats of Flemington, New Jersey, we have received 
a volume of original letters, 110 in number, written between September, 
1826 and August, 1834, by Nicholas P. Trist to James Madison, and deal- 
ing in intimate fashion with matters pertaining to the University of Vir- 
ginia and to national affairs. The volume also contains three letters written 
by Mr. Trist to Mrs. Madison, dated September, October and Novem- 
ber, 1836. It will be recalled that Mr. Trist married Virginia Jefferson 
Randolph, a granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson; that Mr. Trist was 
educated in law under Mr. Jefferson, and that he was most closely con- 
nected with the affairs of the University of Virginia, and was the friend of 
many of the leading statesmen of his day. 


A single apparently small item, but one carrying marked significance, is a 
letter presented by Mr. Richard C. Wight, of Richmond. This is a letter 
dated August 24, 1859, from one R. L. Dixon to Edmund Berkeley, relative to 
the purchase of domestic servants. Mr. Wight has also given to the Society a 
photostat of locks of hair (authenticated by accompanying documents) from 
the heads of General R. E. Lee, Thomas Jefferson and Andrew Jackson. 


From Mrs. Charles E. Bolling, of Richmond, we have received two manu- 
script volumes containing diaries of William Bolling, January 2, 1794- 
December 31, 1795 and January Ist, 1840-December 31, 1842; and from Mrs. 
Thomas N. Williamson, of Richmond, two letters written in April, 1810 and 
January, 1812, by Mrs. Elizabeth Dunlap, of Philadelphia, to her nephew, 
Doctor John Hayes, of Richmond. The last mentioned letter is relative to the 
burning of the Richmond Theatre in December, 1811. Mrs. Williamson has 
also presented a collection of papers which contains the certificate of ordina- 
tion of the Reverend John Durburrow Blair, 1785; a letter from Bishop 
Richard Channing Moore to Mrs. Anne Bernard, 1817, and several interesting 
business letters and papers of the Bernard family. 

Mr. Clifford Dowdey has presented the manuscript of his book “Bugles 
Blow No More.” 


Mr. J. Jordan Leake, of Richmond, has given the original license to prac- 
tice law, issued to his great grandfather, Josiah Leake, of Goochland County, 
while residing in South Carolina, in March 1785; which bears the signature 
of John Rutledge, Chief Justice, Hugh Rutledge, a Judge of the Equity Court, 
and Elihu Hall Bay, an Associate Judge of Common Pleas. 

From the estate of the late Major Alexander Sidney Lanier, for many years 
prominent in military affairs in Virginia, there have been given us (through 
the kindness of Mrs. Florence C. Miller, of Washington) Major Lanier’s 
military commissions in various grades, his discharge from the army, and the 
gold medal presented to him by Bethel Military Academy for scholarship and 
excellence in military training. 


By the courtesy of Doctor John G. Herndon, of Haverford, Pennsylvania, 
we have received from Miss Mattie V. Reynolds, Santa Cruz, California, a 
typewritten copy of “Incidents and Reminiscences of the Life of Charles 
Dent Reynolds from Boyhood to Old Age”. Mr. Reynolds was born in 
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Orange County, Virginia in 1819, and had a most eventful life both in Vir- 
ginia and in California, to which State he moved in 1849. Miss Reynolds has 
also given us an original daguerrotype of Benjamin Wright and his wife, 
Elizabeth Quisenberry of Orange County, Virginia. 

We have been particularly fortunate during the past year in gifts of silver- 
ware, pieces of china, portraits, and several other items for our historical 
museum and portrait gallery. 

Among a small but interesting collection of historical items recently given 
to the Society from the effects of the late Mrs. Harriot Dickens Wight of 
“Federal Hill,” Fredericksburg (through the courtesy of her daughter, 
Mrs. H. Theodore Keim), which items were from the Dickens family, we 
would call especial attention to a button from a coat of General Washington’s, 
a star from the insignia of rank on a coat of General Robert E. Lee’s, a set 
of palmetto and bead jewelry of the Confederate States period, and a piece of 
homespun (of the same period) made in Powhatan County, Virginia. 

Doctor Edward F. Carson, of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, has given us a 
saucer, being one of the two pieces of china preserved from the Henry house 
at the time of its destruction during the Battle of Bull Run, and the Misses 
Virginia L. and Laura L. Mitchell, of Charles Town, Jefferson County, West 
Virginia, and their sister, Mrs. Fahs Smith, of York, Pennsylvania, have 
given a Sevres china plate from “Eltham”, the Bassett home in New Kent 
County. 

Mrs. Henry Fairfax, of Richmond, has given us three silver medals pre- 
sented in 1814 by M. R. Anderson to the Female Orphan Asylum of Peters- 
burg, marked respectively “Best Scholar”, “Industry” and “Reward of 
Merit” ; while there has come to us from Mrs. Philip W. Hiden, of Newport 
News, a medal awarded between 1850 and 1860, by the Virginia State Agri- 
cultural Society to Mrs. William C. Graves, of Orange County, for a carpet 
designed by her and made by her servants under her direction. 

Morgan P. Robinson, his niece, Mrs. Alcinda (Robinson) Kuzic and his 
sister-in-law, Mrs. John Enders Robinson, presented to the Society, an 
original oil painting by John Elder, entitled “Contentment”, a painting which 
in years to come will prove a vivid illustration of a happy aspect of Negro 
life in the Old South. 

During the past year two gifts by bequest from the estates of friends of the 
Society have been delivered to us by the administrators of those estates. The 
late Mrs. Mazyck (neé Wilson) Shields bequeathed to the Society a portrait 
of her mother, Mrs. Sallie R. Wilson (neé Cocke) painted by Gillaume; 
a silver service of five pieces, having been made from coin silver collected 
by Doctor Charles Cary Cocke (an uncle of Mrs. Shields) during the early 
years of practice in his medical profession. Mrs. Shields’ bequest also included 
a large silver tray with rope pattern edge, a very old English harp, a Royal 
Canton china punch bowl with teakwood stand, and two Chinese oil paintings 
(all of which were brought to America before the ports there were opened to 
general. trade), and a copy of the first line engraving of Gilbert Stuart's 
portrait of General Washington, which is in the Boston Athenaeum. All of 
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these interesting and valuable pieces were formerly at Bremo, the Cocke 
family home, in Fluvanna County. 


During the early part of October we received as a bequest from the late 
Mrs. Walter Farwell, of Long Island, New York, her collection of family 
portraits. By her will, Mrs. Farwell, who died in 1941, directed that certain 
of her personal effects should remain during his life time with her husband, 
and that at his death, would without any reservations, become the property 
of the Virginia Historical Society. Several months ago Mr. Farwell died and 
we were notified that the portraits were being sent to us. Mrs. Farwell was 
Mildred, the youngest child of General Robert Williams, United States Army 
(of the Williams family of Culpeper County) and his wife, Adele (Cutts) 
Douglas, widow of Stephen Douglas and daughter of James Madison Cutts, 
of Washington, D. C. The eight portraits which have come to us in this col- 
lection are* (1) a portrait of Richard Cutts, of Maine, painted by Gilbert 
Stuart; (2).Mrs. Richard Cutts, a copy by Charles Bird King after the por- 
trait by Stuart. Mrs. Cutts was Anna Payne, sister of Dolly Payne, the 
wife of President James Madison; (3) a portrait of James Madison Cutts in 
early life; (4) and (5) portraits of James Madison Cutts and his wife Ellen 
O’Neale, in later life; (6) a bust portrait of Adele Cutts, while the wife of 
Stephen A. Douglas; (7) a three-quarter length portrait of Mrs. Stephen A. 
Douglas; the five last named portraits are signed by G. P. A. Healy; (8) 
a bust portrait of Mrs. Douglas, later Mrs. Williams, designated American 
School, 19th Century. 


V 


THE MAGAZINE 


July 1, 1943, marked the 50th anniversary of our Society’s quarterly pub- 
lication, the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography. This event was 
fittingly celebrated by an anniversary issue of the Magazine, the July 1943 
number, which carried a history of the publication, and a catalogue of the 
principal publications of the Society, 1833-1943, illustrated by facsimile repro- 
ductions of the title pages of the first volumes of the several series of the 
Society’s publications. 

The 1943 volume of our Magazine (being Volume LI) carries many in- 
teresting articles and original documents from the Society’s collection. It is 
the purpose of our Magazine to bring to the attention of the public, in articles 
written by authorities in their respective fields, certain hitherto undeveloped 
aspects in the history of Virginia as Colony and Commonwealth, and new 
material which may be utilized in writing the history of Virginia, and bi- 
ographies of Virginians; and to give permanent form to the heretofore un- 
written histories of Virginia families. As the rich stores of material contained 
in the Society’s collection of original manuscripts are developed, it is our 
intention to make such material available to students through the pages of the 
magazine. 

Attention should be called at this time to increasing difficulties in the 
printing business, which of necessity affect the publication of our Magazine. 
We have not as yet been confronted by paper shortage and forced to reduce 
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the size of the Magazine; nor have we yet had to resort to the use of an in- 
ferior grade of paper in our publication. We trust that we may be able to 
carry on our Magazine in regard to both its present volume size, and to the 
quality of paper; though we have no guarantee that such will be the case. In 
such matters we shall simply have to abide by conditions which may arise un- 
der present shortages. Just at present our difficulty comes from the crowd- 
ing of matter for printing in establishments whose labor forces have been 
markedly reduced by war conditions, thus incurring delays in issuing the num- 
bers of our Magazine on the regular quarterly dates. In view of this un- 
toward, though unavoidable condition, which is not merely a local, but a na- 
tion wide one, we ask your patient consideration. 


VI 


NECROLOGY 
Life: 
Buckner, Mr. Mortimer N., New York, N. Y. 


Robinson, Mr. Morgan P., Richmond, Va. 
Wickham, Hon. Henry T., Richmond, Va. 


Annual: 


Adams, Mr. Alton Dermont, Wellesley, Mass. 
Andrews, Prof. C. M., New Haven, Conn. 
Brodhead, Mrs. Lucas, Versailles, Ky. 

Byrd, Mr. Samuel M., Nachitoches, La. 

Duff, Miss Frances H., Lexington, Va. 
Fauntleroy, Mr. James D., Richmond, Va. 
Kemper, Mr. Charles E., Staunton, Va. 
Miller, Dr. Clifton M., Richmond, Va. 
Phillips, Mr. E. Raleigh, Richmond, Va. 
Ruffin, Mr. E. Lorraine, Richmond, Va. 
Scott, Mr. W. Madison, Richmond, Va. 
Smith, Mr. Harrison B., Sr., Charleston, W. Va. 
Steiner, Dr. Walter R., Hartford, Conn. 
Terrell, Dr. A. W., Lynchburg, Va. 

Tyler, Mr. S. Heth, Norfolk, Va. 

Valentine, Mr. G. G., Richmond, Va. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 
For Year Ended November 30, 1943. 


RECcEIPTs : 
Balance brought over from 1942 
Life, Sustaining and Supporting Memberships 
Annual Memberships 
Associated Branch Memberships 
Sale of Magazines 
Sale of Publications and peas ea 
Advertising 
Charges for research 
Gifts 
Bequest of Mr. G. W. Bagby, Jr 
Interest on Invested Funds 
Payments on Principal of Real Estate Mortgages 
From Endowment Fund to purchase of securities 
From Endowment Fund for greater protection of 
i 97.00 13,663.02 
































$14,405.05 


Salaries and Wages 
House Expenses 
Office Expenses 
Purchase of books and photostats 

Cost of printing magazine and postage for mailing 

Transferred to Endowment Fund 1,800.00 

Securities purchased for Endowment Fund ,092. 14,190.31 











Balance to be carried forward to 1943-44 $ 214.74 
Held in reserve to pay October and November Withholding Tax pee 
110. 


(to be paid in January) 
Total cash in checking account 


ENDOWMENT Funp: 


Real Estate Notes $ 3,050.00 
Stocks and Bonds 432. 


$45,482.53 


$45,752.60 


SPECIAL FuND For PuRCHASE OF Historic Recorps: 


Balance in bank 12-1-42 eens .$ 252.61 
Interest on balance in bank . ; 





Disbursements : 
Purchase of mms. Letters 


Balance in this Account 





